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POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER 


A MARVELLOUS: ILLUSION 
“ APPROACH, AND | LOOK UPON YOU; RETREAT, AND | CLOSE MY EYES” 


This remarkable portrait, it should be explained, is not the result of design on the part of the photographer but was a matter of pure accident, and is 
caused by the subject slowly opening her eyes during the exposure of the plate 
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Lallie Charles 
MISS AUDREY HATFEILD-HARTER 


Whose engagement is just announced to Mr. Esmé 

Arkwright, late of the 5th Lancers and a son of 

the late Captain Frank Arkwright of the Cold- 
stream Guards 


The King’s Health. 
T is hoped that his Majesty the King 
will be completely restored to health 
when he returns from the Mediter- 
ranean yachting cruise which he 
proposes to take with the Queen and 
Princess Victoria on the conclusion of his 
visit to Biarritz. Though looking much 
better in health than he has been doing 
for some time past his Majesty is still 
far from robust. At the court the other 
night he sat all the time, and it 
was noticeable towards the end of the 
evening that he seemed completely tired 
out. For one thing it is said his Majesty 
is suffering a good deal from varicose 
veins, although in this particular instance 
not of a serious nature, and the’ pain 
consequent on this distressing ailment has, 
with the continual cough from which he 
has lately suffered, con- 
siderably lowered his 
Majesty's usuallysgood 
constitution. While 
at Biarritz a good deal 
of time will be spent 
motoring about “the 
country, his medical 
advisers firmly believ- 
ing that with as little 
fatigue as possible and 
a life passed for the 
most part in the open 
air his Majesty will 
quickly regain his 
usual splendid health 
and return to England 
completely himself 
again. 
% 


The Queen’s Indisposi- 
tion. 
“That Queen Alex- 
andra was unable 
owing to indisposition 
to appear at the court 
held at Buckingham 
Palace last Wednesday 
was a great disappoint- 


ment to everybody. Her Majesty’s presence 
is always so necessary to a function of this 
kind that her absence is all the mote 
keenly felt, while, of course, her beauty 
and dresses and jewels always excite the 
greatest interest on these occasions. But 
it was noticed by everyone present at the 
previous court that her Majesty looked 
dreadfully ill and run down, and it was 
only at the last moment in fact that her 
Majesty was considered well enough to 
appear at all. The royal physicians, 
however, are pinning their faith on the 
forthcoming yachting cruise which her 
Majesty will shortly make, and they con- 
fidently hope that the distressing cough 
from which their royal patient has been 
suffering practically the whole of the 
winter will give way before the balmy 
breezes and warm sunshine of tt ie south. 


The Royall Winton 
he Queen was as usual looking for- 
ward to the visit of her favourite 
sister, the Empress Marie of Russia, whose 
visits to England at this time of the year 
may now be considered of annual occur- 
rence. In personal appearance the two 
royal sisters are not nearly so alike as 
they were years ago, though there is still 
a strongly-marked family resemblance 
between them. For one thing Queen 
Alexandra has kept her youthfulness 
much longer than her elder sister besides 
possessing far more regular features, but 
in character and disposition the two royal 
ladies are extraordinarily alike. Both are 
possessed with a great longing after a 
quiet, secluded existence, and both are 
keenly interested in showing their sym- 
pathy with the sick and suffering of all 
classes. Needless to saya great part of 
the Empress’s visit will be fully occupied 
in making the round of the sights of 
London, visiting many old friends, and, 
of course, going to some of the larger 
metropolitan hospitals. Later on the 
Queen and the Empress will go to Sand- 
ringham to indulge themselves in the 
charms and delights of country life and 
to lead for a time the ‘peaceful, open-air 
existence they so much love. 


PROMINENT PERSONALITIES AT THE MONTREAL WINTER CARNIVAL 


Few cities in America are gayer or more festive during the winter than Montreal, where the 
annual winter carnival is a great feature of the season. 
picture is Lady Grey, wife of the Governor-General of Canada 
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On the extreme right of the above 


Kate Pragneit 
MISS DOROTHY HARDCASTLE 


The eldest daughter of the late Mr. Frank Hard~ 

castle, whose engagement to Major Francis W. 

Heath of the Royal Horse Artillery was announced 
the other day 


The Passing of Lent. 
Lhe strict observance of Lent has passé 
la mode ; in fact, it is no longer con- 
sidered fashionable. Years ago one went 
about in sackcloth and ashes, or at any 
rate we wore special costumes in black 
and purple to correspond to our supposed 
state of mind during this penitential season. 
I can remember, too, that most of us had 
our pet preachers whom we used to follow 
enthusiastically ; we also gave little diners 
des jours maigre and lived on vegetables 
and fish, radiating on our journeyings 
abroad the atmosphere of a perpetual 
Good Friday. If we went to the theatre— 
which was seldom—we did so surrepti- 
tiously, and even the most modest enter- 
tainment was considered hardly ‘the 
thing.” “Now, however, -everything is 
changed. % tt 
Pleasure v. Penitence. 
here is the same 
gadding about 
everywhere, the same 
marrying and giving 
in marriage, the same 
merrymaking and try- 
ing to make merry as 
at any other season of 
the year. We are told 
that there is to be a 
great pulpit crusade 
against the modern 
non-observance of this 
solemn season, but no- 
body really anticipates 
for an instant that it 
will make any diffe- 
rence. People have 
apparently lost the 
inclination for sell- 
denial. That disagree- 
able necessity is, “they 
think, so often forced 
upon them at other 
seasons of the year 
that a special season 
for it is superfluous. 
Perhaps, too, they con~ 
sider life is too short. 
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To Enter the Political Arena. 
t is said that when Lord 
Charles Beresford hauls 
down his flag the first thing 
he will do on his compulsory 
retirement is to enter Parlia- 
ment. © For this purpose several 
constituencies have already been 
suggested, but as yet no definite 
choice has been made among 
them, though there is more than 
a likelihood of a borough in 
the south of England being 
eventually fixed upon by Lord 
Charles. For some time there 
was a rumour also that the dis- 
tinguished sailor was to be made 
a peer, though this has since 
been denied. Indeed, its falsity 
was self-evident as Lord Charles 
would hardly be likely to accept 
such an honour on the recom- 
mendation of a Radical minister. 
tt o ca 
Social Doings on the Cote d'Azur. 
(Cannes, which was enjoying 
an exceptionally festive 
season [rom the social point of 
view, has suddenly been plunged 
into gloom on account of the 
death of the Grand Duke Vladi- 
mir, for although the English 
society contingent is very nume- 
rous and powerlul in this lovely 
Riviera resort it is nothing in 
comparison with that of the 
Russian, headed by the Grand 
Duke Michael and other mem- 
bers of the grand-ducal circle. 
Among the latest arrivals at 
Cannes is that of Lord Cado- 
gan, who since the sad death 


of his wife and eldest son spends most of 
The Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster, the latter 
grieving terribly over the loss of her little 
son, have arrived on their yacht, Grianaig, 
and will cruise about the Céte d’Azur 


his time travelling abroad. 


for some weeks before 
returning to London. 
Her only sister, Prin- 
cess Pless, has rented 
one of the loveliest 
villas at Monte Carlo 


for the season and 
is there with her 
children. 

Club Cafes. 


“There is a rumour 

going round 
political circles at the 
present time that the 
immediate future will 
see an important con- 
ference to put the 
subject of temperance 
reform upon a really 
practical and broad- 
minded basis. It is 
believed that all the 
most prominent 
ministers of religion, 
politicians of both 
parties, and many 
influential public men 
will take part in this 
conference, where the 
object discussed will 
be the founding of a 


MISS NELLIE MARSHALL 


The accomplished daughter of Sir Horace 


Beresford 
MISS RUBY LINDSAY 


Who is the only daughter of Colonel Walter Lindsay of Elmthorpe, Cowley, 

Oxford. Miss Lindsay, whose engagement to Mr. Ralph Peto of H.M. 

diplomatic service is just announced, is an extremely beautiful girl of the 
artistic type and is a cousin of the Duchess of Rutland 


Continent. It is hoped that with better, 
more healthful, and more attractive 
surroundings the inducement to order 
round after round of drinks in rapid suc- 
cession in order to secure a man’s place 
in the bar parlour will be reduced to a 


Langfier 
A PRETTY BRIDE-TO-BE 


It is rumoured in America that Miss Ethel 
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minimum, These new informal 
public-houses will be so 
fashioned that they will re- 
semble more than anything else 
a bright, inviting-looking club, 
where men can be joined by 
their wives and families, and 
where friends could meet to 
discuss the affairs of the day. 
As for the police themselves 
they are all extremely favour- 
able to the idea. 


Biarritz en Féte. 
Anticipating the. King's visit 
Biarritz has become: full 
almost to overflowing with 
visitors from all countries, in- 
cluding, of course, the more 
prominent members. of -his 
Majesty's own special set. 
Consuelo. Duchess of Man- 
chester has been in residence 
there some weeks already, and 
another recent arrival is Lady 
Sarah Wilson, while Lord and 
Lady Savile are expected 
daily. Sir Basil and Lady 
Montgomery are also said to 
be going there for some time, 
and Lord and Lady New- 
borough (a charming portrait 
of the latter appears in these 
pages) are going out almost 
immediately. Altogether the 
winter season at Biarritz, which 
began rather quietly, will 
finish in all its accustomed 
gaiety, and when Biarritz is 
looking its best no place could 
possibly be more delightful. 


A Brilliant Wedding. 
s was to be expected, the wedding 
of Miss Pelham Burns and 
Drogheda was a delightful affair. 
to the death of the former Lord Drogheda 
the wedding was a quiet one, though none 


Lord 
Owing 


the less charming for 
that. A bright note 
of colour was_ struck 
by the band of the 
Seaforth Highlanders, 
in whose regiment 
the bridegroom was 
formerly an _ officer. 
The wedding frock 
Was quite a simple 
one—though probably 
all the more costly 
on that account—and 
it suited the bride’s 
classical beauty to per- 
fection. The brides- 
maids’ frocks were 
veritable creations, and 
although a trifle elabo- 
rate for young girls 
were nevertheless 
effective and certainly 
highly novel in con- 
ception. After the 
ceremony—there was 
no. reception — Lord 
and Lady Drogheda 
left for Moore Abbey, 
co. Kildare, and alter- 
wards they will make 
an extended tour in 
Italy. When they re- 
turn to London they 


. t Marshall, the well-known publisher and Roosevelt, daughter of the ex-President, is p “ é: 
series of cafés eae ex-Sheriff of London, who was_ presented engaged to be married to Mr. William Phillips of ee ee cone fog 
the manner of those at their Majesties’ second court by her Boston. Miss Roosevelt is the eldest unmarried ulton rescen or 


customary on _ the 


mother, Lady Marshall daughter of Mr. Roosevelt 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Tatler,’’ London. 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO SUNNY LANDS 


ORIENT COMPANY’S s.s. 


6,465. tons register. 


From LONDON, 
12th March to 6th April. 
To PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, 


“ ORMUZ,” 


9,000 horse power. 


From MARSEILLES, 
8th April to 6th May. 
To CORFU, GREECE, TURKEY, 
SICILY, DALMATIA, ASIA MINCR, SICILY, ALGERIA 
and MALTA. and PORTUGAL. 


Managers—F. Green & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 
Head Offices—Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur ‘Street, S.W. 


TOURS by the 
R.M.S.P. 
AUSTRALIA. 


£10 to £133. £112 1110 ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 


LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. | SUITES DE LUXE. 
SINGLE BERTH CABINS. GYMNASIUM, &c. 


Apply to the R.M.S.P. Company, 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


- SPAIN, 
PORTUGAL. 
,ORWAY. 


- EGYPT. 

. BRAZIL. 

- RIVER PLATE. 
- CEYLON. 
CHILE, 


NNN 
wW-OfNO 


then 


ELSEWHERE. 
Twelve months (including double 41 HOME. CAMSANDYS, ABROAD, 
but not extranumbers) - - £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. (87°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 15s. 3d. (53°75) 19s. 6d, 
Three months adap rosletietiisio 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1 85) 9s. 9d. 


i Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails 


THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘TuHEe TaTreEr,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Bie Po Be ey Es 


For this week (issued Friday, March 12th) will contain :— 


THE KING’S JOURNEY TO BIARRITZ. 
THE HARNESSING OF THE AIR. 


An ascent of recent flying machines described in a special four-page supplement 
prepared in this journal's ingenious way. 


FRENCH NURSES AT “BART’S.” 
A charming drawing by rep PEGRamM. 

AFTER THE CALABRIAN EARTHQUAKE. 
Work among the sufferers described by an English Lady Doctor. 
THE MONTREAL ICE CARNIVAL. 
NIAGARA FROZEN SOLID. 

THE ALL BIG-GUN WARSHIP. 


THE STRIKING NEW PLAY “THE HEAD OF THE 
FIRM.” 


AND MANY. OTHER TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


SOMETHING TO READ. SOMETHING TO LOOK AT. 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


6d. AEN Shite tS Joe dled oy 6d. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVRY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager. Mr. GeorGe Epwarngs, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
A New Musical Play, 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


L ONDON HIPPODROME. 
o TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


MPIRE. ‘“~ DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT. 
BEATRICE COLLIER and FRED FARREN in LA DANSE DES APACHES. 
“WINTER IN HOLLAND,” and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 
For HEALTH 


ipl A lint Jet O G PX =f iE and PLEASURE. 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (50 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 


Appendicitis, &c. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S: HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN. Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty, 


topeH aa 


Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaccs 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. ‘The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms a la 
carte or inclusive. %337~ Book to Bournemouth Central Station, C. A. Schwabe, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR.-Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


Boston SPA.—Royal Hotel. 
and boating. Motor garage. 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Hote 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN. Proprietress. 


BRDLINGTON.-Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


BRDLINGTON.— Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. 


noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 
COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


After- 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hetel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
_ City and Harbour. : ea 
GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 
beautiful Monte district. 
HARROGATE. Clarendon Hotel. 
Garage and inspection pit: excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: Tuos. RILEy. 
ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells, Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. ‘Grams: “Grand.” 'Phone: 1017. 
ARROGATE.—Camwyal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the “‘CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 
HARROGATE.— White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. 
i Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. _ BREET MEET 
HARROGATE. Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘* Wellington, Harrogate.” 


PAARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


Excellent 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 


Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Resort. Conveniently reached from all 
parts. Enlarged and remodelled. Unique Hunting Quarters, largest Stabling and Garage in 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MAEGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel, Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths, 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to 
Monday. £2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 2 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Re1tty Meap, Resident 
Proprietor, 
MULLION, CORNWALL.—Polurr.an Hotel. First class, splendid position, unsurpassed 
scenery, close to sea and beach. Boating, Motor Garage, near excellent golf links (18 
holes). Station: Helston. Apply Manager. 


SCARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Renlenade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links, ‘‘The best of everything.” 


Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. 


SCARBOROUGH — The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street. 


TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 yearsold. Garage. 


H. Furniss, Manager. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week endat Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nadroctto golfliniet 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


VOLUMES I. to XXX. of 


fle Eby eee Ay glee ba, Exe 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


qial= TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. iH. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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SNAPSHOTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE KING’S VISIT TO PARIS—EN ROUTE FOR THE RIVIERA 


His Majesty spent Saturday evening and the whole of Sunday in Paris before completing his journey to Biarritz. The King passed a pleasant but busy 
time, paying a visit to the Theatre des Variétés on Saturday evening, and among a number of other calls visiting the President at the Elysée, where he 
lunched, Our pictures show (on left) the King’s arrival in Paris at the Gare du Nord and (on right) his Majesty's departure for Biarritz 


THE BIRKENHEAD DAM DISASTER WHICH CAUSED THE LOSS OF FOURTEEN LIVES 


Fourteen men were drowned and three others badly injured by the collapse of a dam on the Birkenhead Dock Estate on the Cheshire bank of the 

Mersey last week. So sudden was the collapse that the men, who were working on the excavation of a new inner dock, were overwhelmed bya great rush 

of water, mud, timber, and débris. The picture reproduced above shows the scene of the disaster. In the centre of photograph, on the right of the 
largest wood pile, is the spot where the men were buried beneath the débris 
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The King’s Host. 


M« Sassoon, who recently enter- 

tained his Majesty at his 
magnificent house in Hove near 
Brighton, is one of the best known 
and most popular men in society 
and a member of the well-known 
Bombay family of merchant princes, 
and has long been upon terms of 
intimacy with the King. He is par- 
ticularly fond of shooting and isa 
dead shot. A few years ago he and 
the Prince of Wales had a friendly 
argument as to which of them was 
the better shot and agreed to put it 
to the test. They fired shot for shot 
for three days, and at the end of 
that time it was found that their 
individual “ bags’ were precisely 
the same. Then the wager was 


called ..off. in case, as the Prince 

humorously put it, the supply of 

birds gave out before they had 

settled the matter. 

A Surprising Request. 

Speaking of Mr. Sassoon and 
shooting recalls an amusing 

story he is fond of relating. A few 


years ago he invited a well- known mem- 
ber of the London Stock Exchange to 
have a day’s shooting over his property. 
The offer was accepted, but Mr. Sassoon 
was himself unable to be present at the 
last moment. However, the visitor was 
met bya keeper and a couple of dogs, and 
away he went. Presently, according to 
the story, the head keeper received a 
request for some more dogs to be sent 
at once as the guest had already shot the 
two he had been supplied with. 
ri A 

The King’s 
Guardian. 
H's Majesty is 

genuinely 
sorry that 
M. Paoli, the 
eminent French 
detective, has de- 
cided to retire. 
For many years 
M. Paoli: has 
watched over the 
King’s welfare 
whenever he has 
visited France, 
and his Majesty 
had the warmest 
admiration for 
him. When the 
half - witted lad, 
Sipido, fired’ at 
the King in the 
railway station at 
Brussels some few 
years ago his 
Majesty at once 
remarked to those 
about him, “If 
Paoli had _ been 
here Iam certain 
he would never 
have had a chance 
to as much as 
draw his. re- 
volver.” 


What the King 

Said. 

M Paoli tells 
* anamusing 


; ‘ on the Thames. 
incident that 


TWO FAMOUS COACHES 


Mr. F, J. Escombe (on left) accompanied by Mr. S. D. 

Muttlebury (on right) helping to put the Cambridge boat 

The crew put ina good deal of practice 
last week at Putney 


QUEEN MAUD OF NORWAY AT THE CHRISTIANIA SPORTS 


Our picture shows Queen Maud being assisted from her sleigh 
by her husband, King Haakon, at the recent skating sports at 


Christiania 


happened at Biarritz a few years ago. 
In company with an English detective 
he had been sent to engage a convey- 
ance on the outskirts of the town to take 
his Majesty for a drive. All that could be 
found was a clumsy old vehicle with a 
nondescript horse and driver. ‘“* Well,” 
remarked the English detective, “‘ I suppose 
it will have to do, but may I be d——d if 
I would risk my neck in it.’ “And may | 
be the same if I do either,’ laughed a 
voice behind them. It was the King. 


founded the Aero Club. 
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MR. F. H., BUTLER AT STOCKHOLM 


Mr. Butler is a great sportsman. 
of the Royal Automobile Club and eight 
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and Out. 


India’s New Commander. 
ll doubt as to who would succeed 
Lord Kitchener.in India is set 
at rest by the semi-official announce- 
ment that that fine soldier, General 
Sir Moore O’Creagh, V.C., has been 
selected for that position. General 
O’Creagh has been for some time 
past military secretary at the India 
Office and has seen many years’ 
service in the Indian Empire, where 
he has greatly distinguished himself 
on more than one occasion. He is 
highly popular in social circles and 
will be much missed at the clubs, 
for he is a very witty raconteur with 
a fund of amusing anecdotes. He is 
to leave to take over his new duties 
towards the end of the summer. 


The Ordertyrs Retort. 
ome years ago General O’Moore 
Creagh had for an orderly a 
man who seemed to find it quite 
impossible to understand an order 
intelligently, and some of his mis- 
takes though undoubtedly annoying 
were downright amusing. Oneday, 
however, the general lost his temper 
with him. ‘Why, you noodle,” he ex- 
claimed, “I don’t believe you know what 
w-o-m-a-n spells.’ ‘* Trouble, as a rule, 
sir,’ was the man’s quiet retort, and since 
then the general has often wondered 
whether the: man was as stupid as he tried 
to appear. 
$ Fs 
More Royal Marriages. 
“here have been a good many royal 
romances going on of late. The 
most celebrated “of. these was, of course, 
the marriage of 
Princess Alice of 
Bourbon to Cap- 


tain Lino del 
Prate, an_ officer 
in the Itahan 
Army. The prin- 


cess’s first husband 
was Prince Fre- 
derick von Sch6én- 
burg of Saxony, 
but she obtained 
a’ divorce from 
him a few years 
after the marriage. 
At one time it was 
stated she had 
eloped with her 
own _ coachman, 
but the scandal 
was unfounded, 
the real truth 
being that she had 
just gone through 
the civil form of 
marriage with 
Captain del Prate 
at the registry 
office of Viareggio. 
Brussels, too, has 
recently been the 
scene of a royal 
romance, when 
Prince Loutpoul- 
lah, son of Mah- 
moud Pasha and 
nephew of the 
Sultan of Turkey, 
secretly married 
Miss Sophia Zygo- 


He was the first director mala the cele- 
years ago , reat 
He has made over a hundred brated Greek 
balloon’ ascents beauty. 
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Our—Weather. 
AB he weather last week was 
atrocious, though as 
somebody suggested, “At any 
rate it could not well be 
worse.” Personally we were 
anxious to see in those news- 
papers which edore these 
sort of things how many 
“records” had been broken. 
Unfortunately we were dis- 
appointed, and the only thing 
that consoled us was to read 
that several thousand tons of 
snow had fallen in one night. 
How these newspapers arrive 
at these startling conclusions 


we cannot imagine. They 
resemble those  silly-season 
headlines about so many 


people making an exodus out 
of London on bank holiday, 
though even that “record,” 
imaginary as it must be, is a 
delightful change from these 
perpetual ‘ “Marathons” and 
Lusitania marvels. 


Love and How to Make it. 
e were always under the 
impression that love- 
making was not an acquired 
art—one was either born with 
the gift or one was not, and 
those that were not took to 
learning as a raison détre. 
However, we were mistaken 
as the latest craze is to go and 
hear Madame De Perrot of Paris 
lecture and tell us all about it. 
In London such a scheme 
sounds rather like taking coals 
to Newcastle; but the hall is 
crowded to suffocation with 
charming ladies anxious to be 
initiated into this gentle and 
fascinating art. Personally we 
should have thought that the 
talent of lovemaking could 
be more quickly 


Perrot’s 
Englishmen, 


most sporting of all 
games. 


A Millionaire Wedding. 
Ithough a quiet 
affair the wed- 
ding of Miss Evelyn 
Brocklebank, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Brockle- 
bank of Irton Hall, 
Cumberland, and Mr. 
George Westinghouse, 
son of the American 
millionaire of the 
Westinghouse vacuum- 
brake fame, was inte- 
resting if only for the 
position held by the 


father-in-law of the 
bride. Young Mr. 
Westinghouse, the 


bridegroom, is said to 
be) heirs to -Over 
£10,000,000 and will 
one day be head of an 
industrial organisation 
owning more than 350 
enormously valuable 


acquired by sitting with 
Mr. Right in a shady corner than by at- 
tending the whole course of Madame De 
lectures ; and in any case, being 
we do not like the idea of 
professionalism becoming general in this 


THE BROCKLEBANK-WESTINGHOUSE BRIDAL COACHING PARTY 


The wedding of Miss Violet Brocklebank, daughter of the well-known Liverpool 
merchant, Sir Thomas Brocklebank, and Mr. George Westinghouse, son of the 
inventor of the famous air brake of that name and heir to some £10,000,000, was quite 
the event in the north last week. After the wedding the happy pair were driven in a 
coach and four by Miss Sylvia Brocklebank, the bride’s sister (seen above), who last 
year won the prize for a quick change (of horses) in the coaching competitions at 
Olympia. The bride is to be seen seated on her sister's left, while the bridegroom is 
standing immediately behind 


patents and employing over 20,000 men. 
He is twenty-eight years of age and has 
been going through the mill in his father’s 

workshops, labouring, it is said, for ten 
hours a day at the millionaire wage of gd. 


an hour. The bride and bridegroom have 


NOT SWITZERLAND BUT LONDON 


Few who saw the White City in the days of last summer would have recognised it snow-clad and 
deserted as it appeared last week. Our photograph shows the Scenic Railway, that scene of bygone 
activity, now standing desolate. 


In its present aspect it vividly recalls a view in Switzerland 
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known each other from child- 
hood and would have been 
married some time ago had 
not illness prevented it. A 
picture of the wedding party 
reproduced on this page 
shows the happy pair being 
driven tothe station six 
miles distant in a coach and 
four, Miss Sylvia Brockle- 
bank, sister of the bride, 
holding the ribbons. 
it it 5 
The Science of Soles. 
he world is really won- 
derfully foolish. There 
is nothing that some people 
will not believe if you tell 
them often enough and loud 
enough, and _ incidentally 
make them pay enough. 
The latest thing to beguile 


the gullible is we believe 
called “cothurnology.” It 


is nothing less than a new 
science of character-reading 
and will, we are told, super- 
sede the older method by 
which, on payment of a fee, 
your nature and tempera- 
ment could be divined from 
a wisp of hair and an old 
glove. This new science, 
however, is the science of 
boots. | Everybody’s  foot- 
wear, we are informed, con- 
tains a secret—probably the 


secret of our “souls.’”’ The 
shoe and leather trade is 
enthusiastic about it; the 


smart set are simply rushing 
to buy new boots, throwing 
the evidence of their past 
follies into the nearest dust- 
bin. For whatever may be 
said of new shoes at least they 
can tell no tales even though 
we only escape discovery by 
a squeak. 


Interesting Presentations. 

T he most remarkable things of the 
recent courts were, 

ness of the royal circle, which on the second 

occasion was minus ‘the presence of the 

Queen, and the numerous interesting pre- 


I two 
first, the small- 


sentations in the offi- 
cial and social- world. 
Mrs. Winston Churchill 
and Mrs. Reginald 
McKenna made their 
first appearance 
since their marriage, 
but the most interest- 
ing presentation was 
that of Lady Granard, 
who as the wile of the 
Master of the Horse 
was privately _ pre- 
sented to their Majes- 
ties previous to the 
court, her sponsor on 
this occasion being the 
Duchess of Buccleuch. 
The new American 
peeress, who is_ of 
course the niece of Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid and 
Mrs. George Caven- 
dish-Bentinck, was 
looking her very best, 
and like most Ameri- 


can women showed 
not the least sign of 


nervousness, 


Dali SPRUE LEK 


Tattlings 


Hyéres. 

HEN out for a stroll in this 
neighbourhood, especially when 
off the beaten track, do not for- 
get to carry a good 'stick. The 

value of this advice: is exemplified by a 
recent happening. Colonel K. C. Brooke, 
one of our winter residents, was walking 


the other-day along the bank of the 
Rouband torrent, which flows at the 
bottom of a ravine some go ft. deep, 


when he had words with a road labourer 
with reference to a dog which was follow- 


ing him. Without. warning the road- 
mender caught. the colonel round the 
waist. and hurled him into the swilt 


flowing, stream. When the officer was 
discovered he was found to be badly hurt 
and had to be moved with the utmost 
caution. On arriving at his _ hotel 
Colonel Brooke was found to be very 
much shaken although, wonderful to 
relate, he is not seriously injured. The 
ruflianly road-mender had the cheek to 
state that he merely placed lis hand 
lightly on the gallant officer’s arm, who 
thereupon stepped back and slipped into 
the ravine. Colonel Brooke, however, is 
absolutely positive that the assault was 
deliberate, and I'am glad to state that he 
has sufficient public spirit to prosecute the 
mau as a warning to others. 

As is usual at this popular resort 
golf is the order of the day, and night 
also I might say, as it seems to be the 
one subject of conversation in the 
hotel smoking-rooms. . The Comité des 
Fétes cup was played for in brilliant 
weather. Mr. J. F. Pullar managed to 
carry it off from twenty competitors, 
umong whom were such consummate 
xolfers as Lord Fred Bruce, Colonel 
Grant, and Major Haig. Sir, Frederick 
and Lady Cunningham and Sir Roderick 
and Lady Wigan are among the latest 
arrivals here. 


Cannes. 
or the first time on record, | believe, a 
really important golf event has been 
won by a peeress of the realm. 1 refer to 
Lady Decies’s fine victory on the Cannes 
links the other day, when she won the 
ladies’ competition with a net score of 
73, an exceptionally good score when 


the state of the ground is taken into 
account. Mrs. James was second witha 
net score of 81. A good many people 
were lunching at the clubhouse on 
the day of the match ; : among them were 
noticed General Sir Arthur Paget, who was 


with Colonel Cecil Lowther, Lord Decies, 
and Lord and Lady Cheylesmore. 
Polo is still going strong; the latest 


PERSONALITIES AT MONTE CARLO 


Lord Rosslyn (on left) and Lord Savile (president 
of the Gun Club at Monte Carlo) 


recruitis Prince Louis of Orleans-Braganza, 
who made his first appearance in any polo 

game recently and acquitted himself very 
well. A new arrival also played; this 
was Mr. Walter Jones, the well-known 
Rugby No. 1, who has represented that 
club for the last fourteen years and has 
several times been included in the winning 
team of the championship at Hurlingham. 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


Monte Carlo. 
Perhaps the most popular win this 
season at the Tir aux Pigeons was 
that of the Earl of Clonmell in the Prix 
O'Brien, an Irish event won by an Irish 
peer—a handicap of the value of £140. 
The Duke and Duchess of Westminster 
are’ returning yery soon to the Riviera, 
and I am told on the very best authority 
that they will lease a villa in or near 
Monte Carlo and reside in it for a con- 
siderable time. Prince Pless has joined 
the princess and their children at La 
Vigie. 

I saw some very smart people in the 
Hermitage Restaurant recently. ' They 
included Sir Charles and Lady Morrison- 
Bell, Lord and Lady Kelburne, and ‘Lord 
and Lady Glasgow. Lord and Lady 
Albemarle are at the Paris and Sir C. 
Graves-Sawle has arrived at the Prince de 
Galles for a month’s stay. Mr. Raymond 
Roze, son of Marie Roze and chef 
d'orchestre of His Majesty’s, conducted 
the celebrated Monte Carlo orchestra at 
the last classical concert. This is said to 
be a unique event. 

Lord and Lady Craven and Mr. and 

Mrs. Bradley-Martin passed through on 

their way to Italy ; they expect to return 

in a couple of weeks’ time and spend some , 
time here. Lord Herbert Vane-Tempest 

and Sir Charles Hartopp were here a lew 

days ago and dined at Ciro’s, which was 

fuller than ever. 

Some sensational tennis was witnessed 
in the international championship meeting 
when Mr. H. L. Doherty and Countess 
Clara von der Schulenburg were van- 
quished in the open doubles by Mr. Wallis 


Myers and Miss Tripp. The latter pair 
won the first and third sets. 

In a recent issue I mentioned that 
Mrs. George Cornwallis-West had taken 
Sir William Ingram’s bungalow for the 
season. I regret to find, however, that 
I was misinformed on the point and 
learn from Colonel W. Cornwallis-West 
that such is not the case. Mrs. Corn- 


wallis-West is the lady to whom the 
bungalow was lent, but it is not being 
occupied this year, and she is therefore 
visiting Prince and Princess Pless at the 
Villa Vigie at Monte Carlo, belonging to 
Sir William Ingram, which they have 
taken until April. 


THE FINALISTS 


The names, reading from left to right, are: 
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IN THE BRIDGE TOURNAMENT AT THE HOTEL METROPOLE, MONTE CARLO 


Mrs. Michinson, Lady Oppenheimer, Mr. G. M. Simond (who is standing at back), Mrs. Wolton, Mrs. Done, 
Lord Waleran, Hon, Victor Bethell (standing immediately behind), Colonel Anderson, Mrs. de Goldberg, and Mr:. 


Bosman 
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PHOTOGRAPHS CURIOUS AND INTERESTING. 


WHAT AN EXPLOSION DID "WARE BLOWHOLES 


The rail shown above was found twisted around a large cedar tree after an This snapshot was (luckily for the photographer) taken the instant before 

explosion which recently took place near a railway track in Nanimo, British the water began to spout in full force. These blowholes, which are common 

Columbia. The close embrace of the iron with the tree gives some idea of on the coast of the Fijian Islands, are very active at high tide, and on 
the terrific force of the explosion occasions the water spouts with tremendous force 


WHERE CREDIT IS DEAD HELPING A DOG THROUGH A STILE 


An enterprising native of the East has the above board erected outside his This type of stile is one common in some parts of England and South 
shop at Sialkote in the Punjab. In spite of its faulty English it conveys to Devon in particular. The hole is fashioned so as to give a dog easy transit 
the would-be creditor in a clever way that terms are “strictly cash” “through” the stile when occasion demands 


WIND V. WATER—A WATERFALL UPSIDE DOWN AN INTELLIGENT LITTLE PET 


The above picture, taken recently at Motutara near Auckland, shows very -The baby beaver shown above was found some time ago by an Indian in 
clearly how the tremendous force of the wind has arrested a waterfall in British Columbia and given to a Chinese trader, who looks after and feeds 
its downward course and is blowing it upwards into the air the tiny youngster with quite maternal care 
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“ 


N acknowledged wit,” says Jack Point 
in the fine farewell performances 
of The Yeomen of the Guard now 
being given at the Savoy, “has 

but to say, “Pass the mustard,’ and the 

table roars.’ A big London public—not 
exclusively composed of regular playgoers 

1 fancy—acknowledge Mr. H. G. Pélissier 

as a rare wit, for. the Apollo audiences roar 

at everything that he and his lollies may 
do or say. 


% 4 


t the risk’ of seeming 
a prig I am unable 
to say a universal amen to 
that verdict, for some of 
the things Mr. Pélissier puts 
forward are not funny at 
all and a good many strike 
me as.commonplace if not 
vulgar. On the other hand, 
there is much in the olla- 
podrida’ entertainment 
which is genuinely funny, 
and every item has a touch 
of vitality about it. 
Ase dena the first ner of 
the programme is 
made up of songs and 
sketches, but there is no- 
thing so charming as 
“Ypsilanti,” which Miss 
Gwennie Mars made popu- 
lar with the Follies as Miss 
Margaret Cooper has done 
at the Palace. The Bever- 
age quartets still retain 
their place in this section, 
a new one on blubber being 
introduced, but this part is 
not so good as it snes be. 


The: “ Potted Plays” now 
deal with What 
Every Woman Knows and 
The King of Cadonia. In 
neither case can it be said 
that Mr. Pélissier ‘has’ got 
hold of any idea. He is 
content to deal only with 
externals. Of course there 
is always great fun to be 
made out of braid Scots, 
and Miss Gwennie Mars in 
a later part of the pro- 
gramme _ gives the best 
imitation of Harry Lauder 
I have yet seen. But there 
is not a suggestion of 
inverted Barrie in the bur- 
lesque of the delightful 
comedy now crowding the 
Duke of York’s. Mr. Pélissier himself 
appears as John Shand—in a kilt to show 
his Scotsness, in a railway porter’s tunic 
to show his trade, and in a.tall hat to 
indicate his aspirations to be a gentleman. 
% % & 
[2 The King of Cadonia we get neater a 
burlesque of the idea, though many 
opportunities have been missed. For 
example, why not include The Prisoner of 
Zenda and-the whole theory of the upper 
class which Mr. Max Beerbohm dealt with 
the other day as one of the great obses- 
sions of the London playgoer even in an 
age when, as Mr. Carnegie would say, 
democracy is triumphant? There is cer- 
tainly, ample scope for a burlesque of 
musical. comedy and latter-day type of 
comic-opera methods, for most of these 
entertainments are terribly devoid of real 
humour although they are put forward to 
amuse us; which may seem a paradox. 


M:« Pélissier, however, scores immensely 

by the way in which he has met 
the censor’s ban on his malformation. of 
An Englishman's Home, although in theory 
he would in: all probability, like most 
theatrical managers, be the first to vote 
for the retention of the ridiculous fune- 
tionary at St. James's Palace. Indeed, the 
truncated farce is possibly funnier than 
the spoken burlesque would have been. 


MISS ANGELA MURRAY 


Daughter of Sir James Wolfe Murray of Cringletie, Peeblesshire, now appearing as one 
of the court ladies in ‘‘Henry of Navarre” at the New Theatre 


The curtain falls, and behind it we hear a 
fearful noise of cannonading while the 
theatre begins to reek with gunpowder 
smoke. When the curtain rises again 
you see the grotesque little villa battered 
to pieces. 
he great hit of the programme is the 
third part, called Everybody's Benefit, 
a burlesque of a benefit matinée on behalf 
of Sarah Judkins. This item serves to 
show that M. Pélissier’s real strength lies 
in burlesquing players and not plavs. He 
knows the idiosyncrasies of the individual 
artist to a nicety—especially the music- 
hall variety—as he first proved to us con- 
vincingly at the Royalty a year or two 
ago. Every feature in this burlesque is 
laughable and some of it gets to very 
close quarters. We first see the back of 
the stage with the “ benefitee”’ in her poor 
old ringlets wandering aimlessly about, 
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FARRAGO OF FROTH—-NATIVE AND AMERICAN. 


the fireman taking whisky and soda and 
the stage manager driven nearly frantic 
by the colossal egoism of the various. 
artists who are intent on benefiting 
themselves rather than poor Miss Judkins. 


hen we are brought to the front of the 
house where the artists give their 
little “shows.” By far the funniest item 
is the skit on Miss Margaret Cooper, her 
hauteur being deliciously 
mimicked in a way which: 
will hardly please the lady 
herself. Of Miss Gwennie: 
Mars’s Harry Lauder I 
have already spoken. It 
is extremely funny, catch- 
ing every turn of mind 
and manner in that very 
lucky Scotsman who_ has. 
just sent America crazy :-— 
I love the Yankees, the bonnie, 
bonnie Yankees, 
They're as green as the lily of 
‘the e dale. 


te 


nother funny skit is 
that of the red-nosed 
music - hall singer who 
builds up a silly song on 
“T don’t think,’ perhaps 


the stupidest cliche that 
has been invented for 
years. Then a score of 


other foibles of the halls 
crowd close on each other’s 
heels so that the curtain 
falls on far more laughter 
than it rose, the reverse 
of the experience of the 
average entertainment, 
which as a rule tails off 
ina ine ey way. 
5 a 
ery different is Marie 
Dressler’s ‘‘ farrago of 
fun” at the Aldwych- in 
the shape of Philopena 
and The Collegettes, two 
typical examples of trans- 
atlantic musical comedy, 
introducing knockabouts, 
an acrobatic dancer, a 
sentimental tenor, and a 
grand operatic soprano 
who goes the length of 
singing for us ‘The Jewel 
Song” from Faust. The 
lady. in question, Madame 
Morichini, brings in a 


Thomson 
jewel box in the gravest 


way from a motor car, 
and placing it on a table 
proceeds to sing Gounod’s 
famous song exactly as if she were on 
the stage of Covent Garden. She does 
it aden, but it is out of place. 


Mes Marie Ipressler is a very amusing 

person, and if she had not pre- 
viously been on the music-halls she would 
have struck us as a great novelty. As it 
is we seem to have seen it and heard it 
all before, and no monologist, however 
clever, can hope to fill a full night’s pro- 
gramme. Bits of the entertainment are 
pretty, other bits are funny, but the whole 
ofit is rather a task on our patience. If 
all the members of the company had been 
American there would have been more go: 
in the performance. As it is the intensely 
typical American humour is as out of place 
with English artists as ‘‘ The Jewel Song.” 
If London playgoers do not patronise the 
Aldwych it will be because the entertain- 
ment is not American enough, 
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A FAMOUS DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Dupont 
A NEW PORTRAIT OF MADAME DESTINN 


This well-known Bayreuth singer’s recent appearance at the Metropolitan Opera House in the title-réle of Puccini's ‘‘Madama Butterfly"’ added another 

triumph to her long list of successes in New York. Madame Destinn is a Bohemian by birth and of peasant ancestry. To-day she stands in the front 

rank of the world’s great dramatic sopranos. She is gifted not only as a singer but she has literary talent as well, being the author of several volumes 
of verse. Speaking of Destinn’s Cio-cio-San one critic says, ‘‘ The artistic glory of her impersonation is found in her eloquent singing of the music” 


ba 
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Prattlings from Paris : «. 


Not its Best. 


ARIS just now is passing through 
one of her unattractive phases. Of 
all cities Paris is the most feminine, 
and consequently when she wears 

a blue nose, which she cannot help doing 
when an icy wind sweeps off the Seine, 
she is necessarily not en beauté. Six weeks 
later when the sun acquires some power 
and the icy blast is stilled she will once 
more be ruffling forth in spring attire 
and hundreds of pilgrims of pleasure 
will be worshipping at her shrine, 
but for the moment she is neglected 
and alone, and everyone has turned 
their back on her and hurried south 
in quest of the smiling skies of the 
cétes d’azur. 


# # 


Left Behind. 


or those who are left behind, and 
there are always many, there 
is still some consolation to be found 
inside the theatres, for the week 
before Lent there were no fewer than 
four new productions to give food 
for thought and criticism. First and 
foremost an entertaining farcical 
comedy by De Fleurs and Caillavet 
which the omnivorous Mr. Frohman 
has promptly snapped up; another 
English manager was ready to 
pounce upon it, but the American 
had his paw upon it (with apologies). 
One of the novelties was a decided 
bone of contention, La Marquésita, 
at the Théatre des Arts. Over this 
production there was quite an enter- 
taining little wrangle between the 
Vicomte d’Humiéres, conseil artis- 
tique of the Théatre des Arts, and 
Miss Andrews, late directrice. Miss 
Andrews has lived in Paris for eight 
years and prides herself, and justly, 
on having acquired a broad humani- 
tarian judgment on men and morals, 
but La Marquésita was more than 
she could swallow, and despite M. 
d’Humieéres stigmatising her as a 
Puritan she resigned her directorial 
office rather than be connected with 
La Marquésita. 
bo % % 


“Quite Right too.” 


However convinced one may be 
in one’s own mind that one 
is right it is always some small 
satisfaction to receive the confirma- 
tion and approval of others, and 
this has certainly been vouchsafed 
to Miss Andrews by several leading 
English critics. One of them con- 
fessed, and he almost Gallic in 
sympathies, that he “would have 
reached for his hat” and left the 
theatre had he dared. Possibly a 
certain number of THE TaTLER 
readers have perused La Marquésita 
in strictest privacy —it is to be 
hoped—but though they may defend 
the book with vague allusions to 
the art of Goya and his school and 
murmur about the colour scheme, 
etc., it remains, and they know it, in their 
heart of hearts, an ugly, vivid exposition 
of an ugly side of life. 
# % ES 
Companecne are Not Odious. 
Mest judgment is founded on analogy. 
Of course there is a standard of art 
and taste which should be the only guide, 
but for the ordinary mind conclusions are 
more easily reached by comparison, and 
though the process is not above reproach 
it has its points. 


The English Samson. 
(Comparing Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s per- 
formance of the ex-dock labourer, 
Samson, with that of M. Guiiry’s does 
not necessarily give us Samson as God 
made him, or rather M. Bernstein, but 
it provides an interesting mental. exer- 
cise and results in the formation of an 
opinion either in favour of Mr. Bourchier 
or M. Guitry. There ,;was a time when 


no one would have ventured to compare 


MISS MEG VILLARS 


The dancer who is appearing at the present moment with great 
success in the revue at the Parisiana. 
to represent Madame Collette Willy, 


‘*The Tatler’ a short time ago 


English acting with French, the thing 
was obviously “ridiculous, and every self- 
respecting Briton went as a solemn duty 
to the theatre when he visited Paris, and 
though propebly only understanding a 
minimum of the play came out from “the 
entertainment declaring it wasa treat to see 
such acting.- Now we adapt French plays 
and emulate the French school of acting, 
and one English actress, sometimes called 
“the: French Réjane,” defies comparison 
with the great French comédienne. 
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Gerschel 


In this she is supposed 
whose portrait was 
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By 
Chance. 


Samsons Compared. 


ut Samson. Those who have seen the 
play in Paris and London—-what is 
your real opinion? Do not be influenced 
by patriotism or an exaggerated respect 
for l’entente cordiale, just give your sincere 
and unbiased opinion. 
Someone Gueakes: 
MY opinion is (Someone has found the 
courage to speak up) that M. Guitry’s 
is the finer performance. And why ? 
Because Mr. Bourchier has got into 
a. fatal habit, a habit which has 
perhaps to some extent been forced 
upon him by his public, of working 
for a laugh, and even insisting on it, 
when it should not exist. Towards 
the end of the great third act of 
Samson I was conscious of this, and 
regretted it. The humour of that 
enraged millionaire is too terrible 
for mirth; it should fill one with 
awe and dismay. 


te 


tt 


A Silence. 
nother mirth - provoking soul, 
Caran d’Ache, has _ passed 


away. His caricatures have been 
a feature of the ‘ Figaro,’ and his 
grotesque dolls have had quite a 
popularity, and deservedly so, for 
they are the work of a genuine 
artist. Probably like most carica- 
-turists Caran d’Ache carried the 
burden of a great disappointment 
in his soul. ‘The funny man is often 
made by circumstances; the world 
has refused to take him seriously, 
and so, contrary to his ideals and 
ambitions, he becomes a funny man. 


H th te 
A Sidelight on Character. 
here is a poem of Gilbertian 


origin beginning ‘“‘ Things are 
seldom what they seem,” and _ cer- 
tainly men and women are things in 
this respect. As a small example 
I remember calling one day on 
M. Caillavet, dramatic author, who 
at the time had a very naughty play 
running at the Nouveautés, and his 
name has been upon some of the 
“bluest’? and most entertaining 
plays seen upon the Paris boards. 
M. Caillavet kept me waiting some 
little time and apologised for having 
detained me, and explained that he 
had been escorting his little daughter 
to her premiére communion. 


i ae 


The Opera Failure. 
he crisis at the Paris Opera House 
makes melancholy reading. 
From being the first, as it will 
always be the most beautiful, opera 
house in the world it has sunk 
to the level of a second-rate pro- 
vincial theatre. Some people blame 
the directors, some blame tlie 
Government whose annual subsidy 
is not considered adequate for the 
huge expenses necessary to such an 
enormous building with all its super- 
abundant magnificence and expensive 
upkeep. But the real fact of the matter 
is that for the last ten years or so the 
directors have lost touch with the modern 
French movement in musical and dramatic 
ideals, a fact that is more than substan- 
tiated by the enormous success M. Carré 
has made of the Opéra Comique.. Perhaps 
when he becomes director over the des- 
tinies of the national opera house things 
will be different. 


in 
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A STRIKING SCENE FROM ‘*THE TOWER OF SILENCE,” NOW BEING PRODUCED AT THE THEATRE DES ARTS, PARIS 


-The Théatre des Arts was until lately, when she quarrelled with Vicomte d’Humieres, conseil artistique, directed by Miss Andrews, an English lady, and 


corresponds somewhat to our Court Theatre in the Vedrenne-Barker days. 


The French company gave a short season a little while ago at Terry's 
Theatre of the great Russian play, ‘‘En Avant.” 


The principal figure, reclining on couch, is Mdile. Sergine, who takes the part of Sémiramis. The 
dancer (figure on extreme right) is Mdlle. de Forest 


3 \ Reutlinger 
MDLLE. MADRY AND MR. SILVESTER 


Fert 
MDLLE. ALICE DE TENDER ‘ 
Two well-known artists of the Boulevards, who have appeared with great 


success in a recent Parisian revue in a dance which 


The well-known artist who is at present appearing at the Théatre de la 
the cake walk and the apache 


was a mixture between Cigale, Paris, with great success. In the French capital the beauty of 
Mdlle. de Tender is much admired 
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ENTERTAINING FACT AND FICTION. 


Eighteenth-century Belles. 
N “Ladies Fairand Frail” (John Lane) 
Mr..Horace Bleackley has written an 
interesting and most fascinating 
chronicle of the lighter side of the 
eighteenth century in history. There is 
something strangely pathetic too in the 
brilliant but often unhappy life 
stories of these dead beauties of 
longago. Their haunting love- 
liness is familiar to most of 
us through the immortality of 
those exquisite mezzotints after 
portraits by Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Henry Morland. 
Yet although their reputation 
is so well known and “The 
Gentleman’s Magazine ”’ of their 
day. chronicled the scandal of 
their amours most of them haye 
remained to us merely a woman, 
a name, and a mezzotint—only 
something vague and illusive— 
nothing more. 


Mr. Pitt’s Compliment. 
Petee: one of the most 
fascinating of these frail 
beauties was Miss Kitty Fischer, 
who as everybody knows was 
the favourite model of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and whose portrait 
is reproduced on this page. 
About. the middle of the 
eighteenth century Kitty was a 
dreadfully well-known person- 
age. Mr. Secretary Pitt on being 
introduced to -her one day in 
Hyde Park bemoaned that he 
had not met her years ago, “for 
then, madam,” he said, “I should 
have the hope of succeeding in your affec- 
tions, but old and infirm as you now see 
me I have no other way of avoiding the 
force of such beauty but i in nye from it. 


England’s Gresect Chics: 
Po Kitty Fischer led a feverish exist- 
ence. The story of her life displays 
a curious picture of bygone morality 
before mankind had learned to hide their 
frailties from one another and when society 
went about naked and not in the least 
ashamed. As a courtesan she was pro- 
bably the most celebrated that this country 
has ever produced. Lady Hamilton and 
“ Perdita”’ Robin- 
son, as the author 
truly records, 
“ owed their great- 
ness to the weak- 
ness of a hero and 
the folly .of a 
prince But 
Kitty Fischer 
stood alone and 
incomparable, the 
recipient of no 
reflected glory. 


The Death of Kitty 
Fischer. 
At last, weary of 
the turmoil 
of existence and 
tired of the con- 
tinual struggle to 
keep alive the cult 
of her own beauty, 


The most prominent French lady novelist and dramatist. 


faithful in her heart to her first betrayer 
she at length grew weary of her infatua- 
tion for him, and for the first time in 
her life met a man with whom she fell 
honestly in love. In 1766 she married 


John Norris, whose grandfather, Sir John 
Norris, was Vice- Admiral of England. 


For 


Lip Whiteway 


MADAME JEANNE MARNI 
shows her on the terrace of her villa at Cannes 


the first time in her life Kitty enjoyed com- 
plete happiness. Mistress of Hemsted 
Park in Kent and wife of a devoted hus- 
band she became the Lady Bountiful of 
the district and idol of the poor. Yet she 
must have known this great happiness was, 
alas! soon to end. Five months after her 
marriage she died in her husband’s arms, 
a victim OK Bpcens CER Nore: 


The Dead has 

Ate 1e distress of her husband was pitiful 
to witness. His one thought after 

her death was to pay idolatry to the poor 

little figure that lay motionless in the 


Our snapshot 


darkened room. “A fierce longing 
possessed him to look upon her once again 
as he had seen her before disease had laid 
its hand upon her bright young beauty.” 
To the woman who came to perform the 
last offices he gave the order to dress the 
corpse in the most beautiful gown to be 
found in her wardrobe. Thus, 
decked out in her costliest finery, 
dressed as for a ball in satin, 
ribbons, and sparkling jewellery, 
Kitty Fischer was borne to her 
last resting place. She was 
only twenty-nine when she 
died, but the roses and tlie 
jewels would at last have 
vanished, and the tears too 
would have faded away, for 
true be it said that women 
such as Kitty should not live 
too fone 


Pa 


The eee Fair Ones. 


{ter Kitty Fischer perhaps 
the most fascinating pic- 

ture among all these bygone 
beauties is that of Kitty Murray, 
who ruined by a blackguard at 
the age of twelve was forced to 
pass her youth in reckless dis- 
sipation until later on in life 
she married a leading actor of 
the Drury Lane Theatre, after 


which her connubial fidelity 
became a proverb among all 


classes. 


Beauty Seldom Akin to Virtue. 
he characters of Kitty Ken- 
nedy, Grace Dalrymple 
Elliott, and Gertrude Mahon 
are not so attractive, but Nancy Parsons, 
whose liaison with the Duke of Gral- 


ton, when Prime Minister, so scandalised 
the whole of England, and whose 
fidelity to her great protector nearly 


raised her to the rank of duchess, must 
have been a delightful and fascinating 
creature. But alas for all these fair 
ones, their names conjure up to us of 
the twentieth century little memory 
whatsoever. They passed like some 
wonderful meteor, illuminating their little 
day with dazzling brilliance, leaving no 
other trace behind than a half-forgotten 
name and a mezzotint. 


In Passion there 
is No Pardon. 


[2 “After, the 

12) yay (aliyoysali 
(Eveleigh Nash) 
Matilde Serao, the 
great Italian 
novelist, ~ has 
written a wonder- 
fulbook. Entirely 
un-Eneglish in its 
passion and aban- 
donment it will 
yet appeal 
strongly to a large 
class of readers in 
this country and 
should once more 
draw attention to 
the literary work 
of this remarkable 
writer. In this 
instance she has 
written to show 


she at length 
sought in retire- 
ment the means 
to prove repent- 


ance of her mis- 
spent life. Always 


MISS NELLY O’BRIEN 


A well-known figure in the eighteenth-century world 

of gallantry, whose portrait is included in Mr. Horace 

Bleackley’s entertaining book on the demi-mondaines 
of long ago 


MISS KITTY FISCHER 


The celebrated courtesan of the eighteenth century 
and favourite model of Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose 


portrait of her is here reproduced by permission of 
John Lane from ‘Ladies Fair and Frail” 
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us the utter use- 
lessness of  for- 
giveness between 
man and woman 


(Continued on p. 266) 
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A NEWBURY HOSTESS. 


Lallie Charles 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MRS. A. DE PARTAL KINGSMILL 


Who was before her marriage Miss Gladys Johnston. Mrs. Kingsmill, whose husband is in the Grenadier Guards, during the racing season entertains 
a good deal at their fine place, Sydmonton, Newbury 
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ENTERTAINING FACT AND FICTION—cont. 


as long as a breath of passion remains in 
either. It shows us in a series of brilliant 
studies how a man never at the bottom of 
his heart really forgives his wife for a 
wrong done until he has entirely ceased 
to love her, and that only at death is 
there any real and entire forgiveness. For 
a living passion there is no such thing as 
pardon. 


% tt tt 
A Passion that Palls. 
onna Maria Guasco is living in adul- 
tery with her youthful lover, Marco 
Fiore, a rich Roman, in a luxurious apart- 
ment situated in a secluded part of the town. 
Three years previous she had fled from her 
husband’s roof, preferring a life of open 
shame to a perpetual one of secret dishonour. 
With her sacrifice she had renounced wealth, 
a great position in society, and the love of 
her husband. For two years the world 
and its pleasures were well lost for them 
both. Latterly, however, a certain cold- 
ness, a satiety or each other’s presence, 
had sprung up between them. Gradually 
they had begun to feel that never more 
would. they find 
passion even the penetrating sweetness of 
loving companionship: ‘‘ They were to- 
gether, alone and free, alone and masters 
of every movement of the mind and action 
of the body ; but some mysterious obstacle 
had been interposed between them whence 
all beauty, love, liberty, and consent were 
in vain.” 
tt & 
Love Dead Never Revives. 
Fach had before the other the one they 
loved. Each possessed the charms 
of youth and health with all its seductive- 
ness of mind: ‘The man stood before his 
mistress in the name of an invincible 
transport, which ought and could be hers 
in every hour of the day. Yet nothing 
came of it, just as if a wanton, and de- 
liberately wanton, hand were destroying 
this flower and fruit of love.’ To fan into 
a greater flame their dying passion they 
fly to Venice, “who has consecrated and 
exalted in her soft and persuasive arms a 
thousand powerful love knots.” 
tt i % 
Nothing is so Dead as a Dead Infatuation. 
ere in the silent caress of her glimmer- 
ing lights and the tender sweetness 
of her sad melancholy their love had 
something mysterious, powerful, and 
troublous in the ardent renewal which for 
one brief moment engulfed them as in a 
whirlwind. At times, however, their 
passion in its violence seemed odious to 
them and they would gaze at each other 
with eyes sad, stern, and almost loveless. 
But at other times their passion seemed 
greater than they could endure, heavy and 
crushing in its force and vigour, and their 
souls and heart too little to contain it. 
But at last they awoke from their wonder- 
ful dream—awoke irretrievably and for 
ever weduue things that are dead in the 
soul never arise.” “ M’aimes?” 
he asks 1 in a puerile way in French. 

. « .»  J’aime,” she replied colour- 
lessly. 
nee ue ae Toujours? ” she asked, 

es Toujours,” he replied. 

“* After the Pardon.” 
A" in the midst of the ashes of their 

dead passion comes the husband’s 
“pardon.” In a few weeks they separate 
for ever, he to marry a young girl who 
has always loved him, she to return to 
her former home. 


if not the flame of — 


The Tragedy of Forgiveness. 
‘Then follows a daily tragedy for both. 
For him by the continual presence 
of a wife whom he has never professed to 
love but who on her part loves him deeply 
and passionately ; for her by her husband’s 
brutal Jealousy of a past he had professed 
to forgive but which rises up between 
them every day of their lives together. 
The authoress pursues the destinies of 
these two lovers with relentless purpose. 
The conscience-haunted woman who strives 
with all her strength to retrieve the past 
in her husband’s eyes is painted for us in 
a manner little less than masterly. It is a 
wonderful creation; it enthralls and en- 
grosses the reader in a marvellous manner. 
The book should have an enormous success 
among serious readers; it is a novel of 
more than ordinary merit and achieve- 


Philip Whiteway 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


The celebrated writer and poet, sometimes called 
the Belgian Shakspere. He is the principal expo. 
nent of the ‘‘new”’ poetry and philosophy of which 
‘Pelléas and Mélisande’”’ and ‘‘Monna Vanna” 
are noteworthy examples. Madame Maeterlinck is 
Georgette Leblanc, the celebrated actress-singer. 
The above portrait shows M. Maeterlinck for the 
first time without a moustache 


ment. The picture of the woman who 
through her great love had fallen and 
who seeks forgiveness is brilliant in the 
extreme, 
i tit ait 

Thoughts from ‘‘ After the Pardon.” 
Us Ory patient women are right in this 

world.” 
4 “Passion is an exceptional thing ; it is 
outside life.” 

“When marriage takes place in 
obedience to passion it has always ended 
in unhappiness.” 

“Many women commit the ugly sin 
and the graye mistake of being only their 
husband’s mistress. They all have the 
same fate of being eventually betrayed 
and despised.” 
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A Notable New Novel. 
iS Fraternity ” (Heinemann) is at once 
the most powerful and suggestive 
novel which Mr. John Galsworthy “has yet 
given us. The view he takes of the 
modern crusade alter universal brother- 
hood is a cynical one, but it is a cynicism 
arrived at through observation, perhaps. 
even because of it. The last picture in 
the book is of the figure of the old silver- 
grey philosopher, Sylvanus Stone, whisper- 
ing to the night wind his elusive and 
ridiculed philosophy of universal love, and 
it is symbolical of the story itself. 
a # te 
The Dividing Line. 
he great heart of the slums lives in 
intense emotion and passion; only 
among the better classes in their slowly- 
fading world of villadom is there a 
steady decline into the abyss of conven- 
tional nullity. Yet each of us has a 
““shadow in those places in those streets.” 
From our so-called superior position we 
speak of these “shadows” as “the 
people.” We know the places in which 
they live as districts, their labour as 
sweated industry. We know the indivi- 
duals themselves as persons performing 
odd jobs for us, as workers for our own 
personal gains, as servants, beggars, or 
thieves, but as human beings possessing 
the same faculties and desires and passions 
we know absolutely nothing. “Lo you 
have cast out love,’ comes the message 
from these shadows. to the world around 
them, “and in turn you are cast out from 
love itself.” Before we can any of us 
preach the gospel of fraternity we must 
learn to break down the dull, life-killing 
idol of self which we have all of us set up 
upon the altar of ourhomes. This is the 
theme which Mr. Galsworthy discusses 
with such marvellous observation in his 
latest book. ‘‘Each of us has a shadow 
in those places,’ and with that shadow 
each of us ought to have some sort of 
affinity. 


& “¢ 
Thoughts from “ Fraternity.” 
ra o woman of thirty-eight can afford 


to lose her husband’s admiration. 
The time is upon her when she really 
must make herself look nice.” 

“ People do not nowadays stop to love 
each other in this life. They seem to be 
so sure that they will have all eternity to 
do it in.” 

“ Doors sometimes slam in the minds 
of the mildest and most restrained of 
men.” 

“The human heart is the tomb of many 
feelings.” 

“Like flies caught among the im- 
palpable and smoky threads of cobweb so 
men struggle in the webs of their own 
natures, giving here a start, there a pitiful 
small jerking, long sustained, and falling 
into stillness.” 

“The man who does not know his own 
mind should be made an Irishman by Act 
of Parliament.” 


ae tt 


Some Books Everyone Should Read. 


ritisH MounTainrerinc. By C. E. 

Benson. (Routledge.) 

THe Worip, THE FLESH, AND THE 
Casino. By Gertrude Warden. (Long.} 

Tue GreatTeER Power. By Harold 
Bindloss. (Long.) 

SrrRanveicn’s Mintions. By Robert 
Barr. (Nash.) 

Nosiesse Opiicr. By M. E, Francis. 
(Long.) 


Seekers. By Frank Saville. (Avnold.) 
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“What on earth made you give that chap such a big tip?” 


“Well, look at the coat he’s given me” 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—In writing to 
you I feel that I am 
in touch with a typical 

@) Scotswoman, for you 

were born north of the Tweed. 
Your father is a Scots baronet, your 
dead mother was Scots, and you are 
married to the heir of a Scots dukedom, 
and as we all know you have a full share 
of the solid qualities of your compatriots, 
for Scots folk may be dour and over 
canny with the “‘siller,’ but no one can 
deny that they have grit and go and a 
cocd head on their shoulders. 

Well, you were the eldest daughter 
by his second marriage of Sir James 
Ramsay of Banff, and one of your hallf- 
sisters is the famous Mrs. Butler who 
was Senior Classic in Cambridge Classical 
Tripos in 1887 and who alter- 
wards married the Rev. Henry 
Montagu Butler, master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
As it happens your father is 
much married as he*took his 
third wife only last summer. 
Your own mother had a most 
definite personality. . She was 
a brilliant musician and also 
one of the first and most:ardent 
of our home-grown Christian 
Scientists. You as it happens 
are not of this faith, but two 
of your sisters blaze with zeal 
for the new religion and are 
readers and healers in Edin- 
burgh. Then the late Lady 
Ramsay had as an infant a 
weird experience. Her parents 
went through the horrors of the 
Indian Mutiny, and she was 
saved from death by the happy 
thought of a devoted ayah. 
The woman stained her charge 
to the colour of a native baby 
and so rescued the child in a 
moment of deadly danger, but 
this clever act had evil effects 
as to the end of her life your 
mother could endure neither- 
dense darkness nor utter soli- 


| 
i 
| 
4 
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tude. 
Your father, Sir James 
Ramsay, now an aged man, 


is a great believer in exercise, 
and until quite recent years 
used to keep himself in con- 
dition .by jumping over the 
tennis rope every morning 
before breakfast, and one of 
your younger sisters bears the 
quaint, pretty name of Ferelith, 
which was taken for that of the 
heroine in a weird novel once written by 
Lord Kilmarnock. 

So you grew up a typical Scots lassie, 
bright- ‘faeed and “sonsie,”’ and with that 
genial manner that in itself is so great an 
attraction. And you have also the good 
gift of brains, looks, and a hard- headed 
capability, for you are tall, dark, and 
handsome, and you read much, write well, 
are a clever linguist, and a_ finished 
musician. Indeed, you eyen compose pipe 
music and quite excel as a pianist. Then 
--unlike most of us—you are studious and 
diligent, and never so happy as when deep 
in some pursuit that demands the most 
patient research. For instance, you wrote 
a book which deals with the Scottish 
Horse, the force raised for service in South 
Africa by Lord Tullibardine. As may be 


No. 
of Tullibardime. 


guessed you are keen on fishing and 
curling, and are deeply devoted to life 


in the Highlands. Also you and your 
husband are among our most expert reel- 
dancers, and, rarest of all, you are both 
first-rate Gaelic scholars. 

Your wedding took place in 1899 and 
was marked by some old-world observances. 
For instance, when you arrived as a bride 
at Blair Atholl you were not allowed to 
walk through the doorway but were 
carried over the threshold on the arms of 
stalwart retainers. Your marriage, by the 
Way, surprised none of us who knew the 
ways and manners of the Atholl family, 
for this ducal race have a knack of 
marrying handsome Scotswomen and also 
those who are their near neighbours in 
Perthshire as, for example, the late 


A CLEVER INVITATION CARD 


Mr. George Belcher, the brilliant artist, whose work is so well known to 
readers of '* The Tatler,” is giving an exhibition of his inimitable drawings 
of London types at the Leicester Galleries shortly. The above is his 


characteristic invitation card 


Duchess of Atholl, who was Miss Louisa 
Moncreiffe, a daughter of Sir Thomas of 
that ilk, who resided at Moncreiffe, in 
Perthshire.. Since that time you have 
lived much much in Scotland but put in 
a few weeks in Eaton Place during the 
summer season, and I must admit that 
no one looks Better than yourself when 
you appear at balls, parties, or other enter- 
tainments. You dress cleverly and wear 
a splendid set of fine rubies and diamonds, 
which are well shown off by your dark 
hair and regal appearance. 

But, as I said before, your foot is 
on its native heath in Scotland and you 
are never so content as when writing or 
studying. And this turn of mind is shown 
in small incidents. For instance, when 
your book was on the stocks you went off 
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for greater quiet to rooms in 
Edinburgh, and in order to “g 
nowhere’’ carried your entire 
wardrobe in a dressing bag. © 
Then you had from your point 

of view the best of good times when you 
followed your husband to South Africa, for 
you did not like many of our friends play 
about in Cape Town but went to the front, 
saw some fighting, and did much ood 
work in the field hospitals. But there is 
always a crumpled roseleaf, and it is a 
known fact that you are much grieved to 
have had as yet no little ones. 

Now I shall say a word on the pros 
and cons of your husband, Lord Tulli- 
bardine. Really, where your ladyship is 
concerned one gets a bit tired of the 
subject of Scotland, for I must repeat a 
well-worn phrase and describe 
lim asa typical Scotsman. He 
shoots and fishes and goes in 
strong for the natoinal sport 
of curling. Also he is a keen 
soldier and has seen service in 
three regiments. He was first 
an officer in the Black Watch, 
then in the ‘“ Blues,’ and later 
on commanded the Scottish 
Horse in South Africa, where, 
needless to say, he got medals 
and was “mentioned in de- 
spatches.” However, he has a 
lew tastes that are not warranted 
Seots, and among these is a 
great keenness on polo-playing. 
He is much to the fore in polo 
club affairs and is a practical 
breeder of polo ponies; his stud 
is kept at Dunkeld and he has, 

had, two well-known Arab 
ponies called Mahmoud and 
Rooiwal. He is also an ardent 
motorist. 

Lord Tullibardine tells not 
a few interesting stories of his 


experiences in the wilds of 
Africa. He served with the 
[eyptian Army during the 


Nile Expedition, anent which 
he relates the following inci- 
dent. He says that when in 
teypt he had not seen a blade 
of grass for three months, but 
one day to his great delight 
he came upon an English rose 
when trudging across the sands 
z between KKhartoum and Omdur- 
man, so he picked it and felt 
duly proud of his buttonhole. 
Later on he learned that that 
rose had grown within a yard 
of where General Gordon met 
his death, upon which he tried to bring 
the bush home, but through bad luck it 
died on board the vessel. By the way, he 
believes that there is a great future for the 
small horse especially as regards its use for 
army purposes. 

Well, dear lady, you and your “ worser 
half” may be a bit too Scots, but all the 
same you are a worthy couple and will 
one day have a great inheritance. Much 
might be written on the dukes of Atholl 
and on their proud position in the peerage. 
They hold no fewer than nineteen titles 
and even now keep up a few traditions of 
the feudal period.—I remain, my lady, 
your obedient servant, Canpipa. 

NEXT WEEK, 
THE MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE. 
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"ARD "TARING. By Geo. Belcher. 
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‘1 ’ear Joe Smale ’as cut ’is throat” “Lorst ’is coat, ’as he?” 
(Louder) ‘‘l ’ear Joe Smale ’as cut ’is throat” ‘*What, ‘is overcoat ?” 
(Louder still) ‘*I ’ear Joe Smale ’as cut ’is throat” ‘‘Oh] cut ’is throat. ’As he cut it much?” 


““Yus; ’e’s cut ‘is bloomin’ ’ead off” 
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Everyone Inis 


ISS MAUD ALLAN has been 
submitting her views on dancing 
to the learned experts and critics 
of the O.P. Club, and I was 

much interested in the following passage 
in the report of her speech :— 

Dancing dawned entirely in religion. It 

represented the religious ideal, and Miss Allan 
believed we were returning to that ideal. 
I am not sure whether this means that 
our leading divines are likely to introduce 
saltation into their religious services. It 
may be that in this way a real agreement 
may be arrived at in regard to the religious 
difficulty in the education problem. Let 
the archbishop, Dr. Clifford, and a few 
other stalwarts meet and dance away 
their difficulties and differences. 


A Royal Precedent. 
need not remind these divines of the 
fact that King David danced before 
the Lord with all his might. There is a 
suggestion of extreme energy bordering 


on epileptic fury about that phrase, ‘‘ with 


all his might.” He 
did not favour the 
methods which now 
prevail among languid 
young men who can 
scarcely be induced to 
move in a ballroom. 
No; David put his 
back into the business. 
He went at it heart 
and soul, hammer and 
tongs, combining all 
the strong points of 
the breakdown, the 
cellarflap, the cancan, 
and the cake walk. 


Other Distinguished 
Performers. 


I am not sure whether 

modern orthodox 
people will be encou- 
raged by the informa- 
tion that in Rome the 
priests of Mars _per- 
formed solemn official 
dances. These displays 
were no doubt well 
meant, but they were 
horribly slow and 
boring, and were 
miles behind David’s 
thorough-going business. At the same 
time the old boys did their best, and the 
fact that their dances were part of their 
official duty confirms what Miss Maud 
Allan has told us about the religious 
origin of dancing. It is to be hoped that 
the good city fathers of Manchester will 
before long perceive that in barring or 
tabooing Maud they have been opposing 
something .of the nature of a missionary 
expedition: 
A Dance by Jove. : 

wonder how many of my readers are 

aware that there is a Greek line 
extant which represents Jupiter himself 
in the very act of dancing. No doubt he 
belonged to the David school; that is to 
say, wlien old Jupiter took the floor he 
danced with all his might, for Jupiter hada 
way with him. There is reason to believe 
that the father of the gods favoured a 
display of strength and agility somewhat 
akin to the highland fling, and he never 
failed to make a real sensation—as well 
as a deep impression if he happened to 
come down on the foot of a spectator. 


Blériot, or as the case may be. 


Three Respectable Patrons. 
lato, Xenophon, and Socrates all speak 
favourably of dancing. I am not 
sure as to whether they put in a bit of 
the light fantastic toe business themselves, 
but it is at least conceivable. I would 
have gone some distance to see Plato and 
Socrates waltzing each other round, round, 
round, and pausing every now and then 
to put in a few tricky steps of a hornpipe 
nature. It is a poor heart that never 
rejoices, and it is a mistake to suppose 
that Plato and Socrates spent all their 
time in arguing and asking questions. 
They could let themselves go on occasion 
in a spirit of houp-la abandon, and | 
like them all the better because of their 

exertions in this direction. 


i 


Another Gay Dog. 
t would not be fair to rank Aristotle as 

a frivolous person, for he could be as 
solemn as an owl when he chose, but he 
has declared that he thought dancing 
more meritorious.than poetry. Of course 


MINIATURE AEROPLANES IN THE MAKING 


we all know that Aristotle had a very 
poor opinion of poets, and in his day 
they were very trying people, for they 
were not content with writing their stulf 
but they insisted on spouting it in public. 
This made old Aristotle sick, and thus he 
openly declared that he thought much 
more highly of a dancer than of a poet, 
and I do not hesitate to confess that I 
would rather see Miss Maud Allan in one 
of her beautiful dances than listen to a 
recitation by the Poet Laureate. 
What Lucian Liked. 
ucian, who has been well described 
as “an author certainly not deficient 
in sagacity,’ showed his sagacity in the 
remark that he preferred the ballet to the 
speaking drama. It is on record that in 
his old age “ the state of his finances com- 
pelled him to travel as a professional 
orator,’ and it may be that he had spent his 
money on front seats in the stalls whenever 
a new ballet was produced ; if so his weak- 
ness was an amiable one. I like to think 
of him with his opera glasses glued on the 
performers and haying the time of his life. 
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Above is a scene in one of these 
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By Spencer 


o 
© Leigh Hughes. 


An Archidiaconal Patron. 

hat great and good man, the Rey. 

Robert Nares, who in later life became 
an archdeacon, wrote in his younger days 
an interesting work entitled “ Remarks on 
the Ballet of Cupid and Psyche,” and in 
this work we have a striking confirmation 
of Miss’ Allan’s contention that dancing 
was in its earliest days a religious ceremony. 
The reverend patron of the ballet says, 
“ Being in its origin used in the service 
of religion it thereby acquired a dignity 
which in modern times it never possessed.” 
After this benediction from an archdeacon 
the classical dance should be regarded 
with respect, and Manchester should 
certainly reconsider its decision. 

ut i tt 
Professional Bounders. 
f Il were to refer to dancers as bounders 

it is possible that some people would 
think I was rather rude; but the word, 
*bounder,” has only recently had an un- 
pleasant significance. It had no such 
meaning in Thackeray’s day, for in one 
place he refers to the 
old custom at one 
time prevalent on our 
stage of having female 
characters in the ballet 


represented by male 
performers; and he 
adds that, thank 
Heaven, those male 
performers had been 
replaced by the 
““beauteous bounders 
of the other sex.” 
Thackeray used the 


phrase in a compli- 
mentary sense, but if 
a critic now were 
to describe a female 
dancer as a “beau- 
teous bounder” he 
would get into trouble. 
Yet the priests of 
Mars, to whom I have 
already referred, were 
known as “‘salii,’ a 
word which really 
means bounders. 


The up-to-date Parisian youngster now demands nothing less than a complete mechanical model i He 
of an aeroplane in order to satisfy his youthful desires. 
establishments, where a large department is set aside to manufacture aeroplanes a la Wright, 
The English seaside season promises to present an unending 
procession of enthusiastic young people flying these ingenious toys 


‘The Shakspere of 
the Dance.” 
[avid Garrick has 
conferred on M. 
Noverre, author of “ Lettres sur la Danse,” 
the +title of “the Shakspere of the 
Dance,’’ and M. Noverre was a_ great 
admirer of the ballet, in this way re- 
sembling our old friend, Lucian. At the 
same time he was quite opposed. to what 
may be called “knockabout’”’ business, 
preferring the more dignified methods of 
the ancients. Very likely he was right, 
and yet it has always seemed to me that 
you can have too much dignity about 
such performances. A vast amount of 
nonsense is written about the stately 
dances of our ancestors, but I am sure 
that anyone who has seen pictures of 
those ancestors moving about in a minuet 
must perceive that the solemn old boys 
were making conspicuous asses of them- 
selves. Apparently they walked about on 
their tiptoes. That was not David's way 
when he danced with all his might, and I 
will undertake to say that Jupiter went in 
for something very different when he went 
through the “ mazy”’ like one of his own 
thunderbolts. Thus while I hail Miss 
Allan’s efforts to restore classical dancing, 
I hope she will not make it too stiff. 
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THE GREATER OF TWO EVILS. By J. MacWilson. 


“Don’t you mind the dog, sir; his bark is worse than his bite” 
"Great Scott! Is it? Then | hope to goodness he won't bark” 
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HUNTING CELEBRITIES I HAVE PAINTED 


An Interview with Mr. John Charlton. 


OST sportsmen, certainly most 
hunting men, are familiar with 
the name of John Charlton, 
who has painted more hunting 

celebrities than any man living. He has 
hunted with every crack 
pack in England and 
Wales and painted their 
masters; his work in his 
studio is as well known 
as his performances in the 
field, and one need but 
glance at his pictures to 
see that they come from 
the brush of a man who 
is not only a fine artist but 
a thorough sportsman. 


e 
Ore of his _ earliest 

successes was _ the 
series of pictures of the 
Pytchley Hunt which hedid 
for Earl Spencer, the then 
master. ‘I went down to 
Lord Spencer’s place in 
Northampton,” said Mr. 
Charlton, “and a very en- 
joyable time I had of it, 
sketching and _ painting 
and hunting. Among the 
guests was the late Empress 
of Austria, who alter she 
had seen some of my 
Pytchley sketches asked 
me to do a portrait of 
her. For this purpose I 
went later to a place she 
had taken in Kildare for 
the season, but she did not 
wish to give me’any actual 
sittings, which for some 
reason or other she objected 
to do, but she arranged that I should 
sit opposite to her at meals and gave me 
many opportunities of studying her face 
and making ‘sketches of her, and so 
although done under difficulties 1 man- 
aged to finish the portrait, which pleased 
her very much. ' She was a most gracious 
and charming lady and certainly one of 
the most graceful 
and courageous of 
women I have ever 
seen in the hunt- 
ing field. 


: Poor Captain 
‘Bay’ Mid- 
dleton used to 
pilot her of late 
years, and it re- . 
quired a_ brave 
spirit to follow 
that daring rider’s 
lead. He simply 
did not know 
what fear “was 
and risked his life 
scores of times 
before he was 
killed. He was 
a most diverting 
and amusing com- 
panion and could 
tell a story better 
than most. I re- 
member one he 
used to tell of 
Lord Spencer 
which amused me 
very much. Once 
during a run with 
the; “By tehley. 


Lord Spencer was close up with the 


hounds just after they had broken cover 
and were streaming away after the fox. 
Lord Spencer heard what he thought 
to be the thud of a number of galloping 


H.I.M. THE LATE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA 


Reproduced from the painting by Mr. John Charlton 


horses behind him, and without looking 
round he held up his hands and cried out, 
“Gentlemen, gentlemen, not too fast, not 
too fast,’ a warning to Over-eager sports- 
men not to override the hounds, but the 
warning was unnecessary, for behind 
Lord Spencer were galloping not any of 
the field but a number of young calves. 


LORD ROTHSCHILD 


Reproduced from the painting by Mr. John Charlton and presented to him by the hunt 
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“ T ord Tredegar was one of the most 
interesting personalities I ever 
painted. He was a splendid type of man, 
courageous and kind-hearted, and though 
enormously rich was the simplest living 
of men. I remember when 
I went to stay at his place 
in South Wales he told me 
he could not stand a man 
attending on him in his 
dressing-room, and won- 
dered what on earth the 
young men of the present 
generation were coming to 
when they were apparently 
unable to complete their 
toilet without the aid of 
a servant. He was one of 
the 600 who rode in the 

charge at Balaclava. 
did a good~ deal» of 


te te 

all 

hunting in South 
Wales when painting in 
that district. I remember 
one afternoon crossing in 
the ferryboat at Milford 
Haven having rather an 
unpleasant experience. I 
had a grey mare and some 
of the hounds in the boat, 
and when half-way across 
the whistling of a steamer 
frightened the mare and 
she began to kick. To be 
in a small rowing boat 
with a kicking horse is 
just about as disagreeable 
a position to be in as one 
can imagine, but I managed 
somehow to get her quiet 
after a bit though I was 
very glad to get her out of the boat when 


we landed.” 
% Ea 
r. Charltonhad a hard-enoughstruggle 
for success. At an early age he 
became employed in a large firm of iron- 
masters in the north of England, and out 
of a small salary managed to save enough 
money to enable 
him to come to 
London and study 
at South Ken- 
sington. His first 
commission  curi- 
ously enough came 
from a brother of 
one of the partners 
in the firm where 
he had been em- 
ployed. After this 
work. came in 
steadily enough. 
was com- 


e 

H missioned by 
Queen Victoria to 
paint the jubilee 
picture of 1887 in 
which the royal 
procession is de- 
picted passing 
through Trafalgar 
Square, and ten 
years later was 
commissioned by 
her Majesty to do 
the jubilee picture 
of 1897 illustrat- 
ing the thanks- 
giving service at 
St. Paul’s. 


i 
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QUINTET OF MR. CHARLTON’S SITTER‘ 


MRS. BURN-HARTOPP * HACKBACK ” 


One of Mr. Charlton’s best examples A fine painting by Mr. Charlton 


MASTER DICK ROGERSON MRS. J. E. ROGERSON LORD TREDEGAR 
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THE TALLER 


IE hadn’t met each other for 
years—ten at the very least. 
The Magdalen was good 


enough to inform me that I 
hadn’t aged in the interim, or rather that 
age had ‘improved me, given me a greater 
distinction. I ought to have been angry 
with her I know, for I hate flattery above 
all things. Yet, somehow or other, I 
wasn't. *Pethaps ‘deep down in the bottom 
of my heart I believed her after all. I 
wonder. 

“You know I’m awfully glad to see 
you,” I said, anxious to talk over old times 
together and wondering if our once quasi- 
romantic love affair were worth Veuve 
Cliquot at 30s. a bottle or only one of a 
less-expensive brand. ; 

“How strange,” the Magdalen mur- 
mured wistfully, “after all these years.” 

“That we should both be dining 
together?” I inquired. 

So¥ies:5 

“Life often repeats itself,’ I suggested. 

“But in a different mood,” she answered 
sadly. 

“ Besides,’ I remarked, deciding sud- 
denly that her beauty was well worth an 
expensive wine if only for the money Ihad 
showered upon it years ago, “ besides, 
at Monte Carlo the world is so very 
small.” 

“Except quand on aime,” she inter- 
tupted, looking suddenly away from me. 

“Which sounds better—more ambi- 
guous—in French,” I remarked. 

Her look became enigmatic. 

“How you used to love ambiguity,” 
she said smiling, her sentiments towards 
me becoming suddenly obvious. 

“The symbolic value of things,” I 
corrected. 

“Yes, that’s what I mean.” 

“These roses, these exquisite blush- 
tinted roses, for instance,” I suggested. 

“They tell you of all that is in life 
most lovely, most beautiful, most 
charming.” > 

‘* Precisely—-and for you?” 

“Oh! All that I have lost, I sup- 
pose.” 

In the distance, borne upon the scented 
evening air, came the intoxicating strains 
of a dreamy waltz played with all the 
passion and abandon of the south. Before 
us stretched the vast expanse of the blue 
Mediterranean lying hidden in the deep 
amethyst’ mystery of a tropical midnight. 
All along the shore towards Cap Martin 
and further, as far as the eye could reach, 
twinkled innumerable fairy lights, while 
above our heads shone myriads of stars. 

Under the faint glow of shaded electric 
lamps the Magdalen looked almost young 
again. I began to feel quite sentimental 
towards her. Years ago as a woman I 
considered her my ideal of feminine charm 
and beauty. Perhaps, if she had been 
otherwise—if her lile before she met me 
had been different—well, who knows what 
might have happened ? 

“T suppose,’ began the Magdalen a 
trifle self-consciously, “I suppose we are 
the same people—you and I?” 

“My dear, of course we are,” I assured 
her. “Or, at least,” and here I tried to 
look gallant, “you—you look it at any 
rate.” 

The compliment 


2” 


was very gauche, 


Ss Ofhe 


THE MAGDALEN AND THE MIDDILE- 


atler’s” 
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AGED MAN. 
By [Richard Ming. 


hardly indeed up to my usual standard. 
Still it appeared to go down very well, for 
we both became sentimental and looked 
dreamily into each other’s eyes, though 
that might have been the fault of the 
champagne. 

“What have you been doing with 
yourself?” I asked suddenly. 

“Since we met?” she asked. 

ies ae 

“It’s so many years ago.” 

* Precisely.” 

“Oh, [ don’t know,” she replied care- 
lessly. ‘‘The same old thing I suppose. 
Ilirting, making love, and saying good- 
bye, dressing, dining, going here, going 
there, talking, laughing, always laughing, 
flattering and being flattered, the same 
old comedy year in, year out ; year in, year 
out.” She stopped speaking suddenly and 
there were tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Life—life’s 
very dull, isn’t it ?”’ she concluded. 

“Do you know,” I exclaimed, 
used to love you years ago.’ 

“You used to tell me so.’ 

“And I meant it. . I ie meant it.” 

“What a beast you must have thought 
me then. What an ungrateful beast!” 

“Because you left me? Oh, I don’t 
know. You had your future to think of 
naturally. Besides, he—the other chap I 
mean—had pots of money, pots of it—or, 
at least, everybody said so.” 

“Oh, he was rich enough,’ the Mag- 
dalen replied gloomily. “ Only——” 

“Only what? Do you mean to tell 
me he didn’t treat you well?” 

“Oh, no!” It wasn’t that.” 

And here she looked away from me, 
and I saw that tears were in her eyes. 

“Tell me,” I said sympathetically, 
“tell me all about it.” 

“Oh you—you could never under- 
stand,” she answered passionately. 

«] might try,” I suggested. 

“No, che cried vehemently. “No, I 
shall never tell you. Only,” and here 
she became suddenly sad again, “only, 
always remember this, a good woman 
never forgives the man she really, really 
loves unless either he offers her marriage 
or, that not being possible, runs away 
with her.” 

“T don’t understand the apropos of that 
remark,” I answered coldly. 

She looked at me an instant, 
seriously, half in mocking anger. 

“T didn’t expect you would,” she said. 

“ All the same, I was heartbroken when 
you left me,” I said. 

“Were you?” 

“That is to say, for a time.” 

“Oh! Only for a time?” and again 
she looked away from me. 

“Well, you wouldn’t have me stall 
through the world like some inconsolable 
tragedy, would you?” I asked laughingly. 

“Would I? Oh, I don’t know. We 
women are so queer. We love nothing so 
much as fidelity.” 

“even if you can’t return it,” I inter- 
rupted, thinking of years ago. 

“T think I had better say good 
night,” said the Magdalen, rising and 
utterly ignoring my interruption. “It was 
pleasant to meet again. I am glad, too, 
that you have forgiven me for the wrong 
I did you years ago. Perhaps, however, 
it is only because I am old now and ugly 


ce =I 


half 
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and altogether unattractive. It is so easy 
for us to forgive when passion is dead.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” | said, taking her hand. 

“No? Then perhaps it is because I 
made a very bad bargain, and you are 
glad.” 

“You are very cynical,” I said. 

“That is because I am _ observant. 
Good night.” She held out her hand to 
me, and under the starlight I saw that her . 
eyes were full of tears; she was crying. 

“Ts there anything I can do?” I asked 
tenderly. 

“Nothing. I’ve told you already you 
can never understand.” 

“ Good night.” 

I helped her into a fiacre and told the 
cocher the address she gave me. 

“T suppose I shall be seeing you to- 
morrow ?’’ I shouted as the carriage drove 
away. 

“Tt’s not likely. I shall probably be 
leaving Monte Carlo,” and she was gone. 

While gazing after the retreating voiture 
many things returned to my mind—little 
things of long ago made tender and more 
important from the lapse of years. 
“ Cependant—c’est la vie,’ I muttered to 
myself by way of conclusion. ‘And if it 
is not altogether Heaven—who knows ?— 
parhaps it is the road thither.” 


“Who was that woman you were 
dining with at Ciro’s?”” my wife asked 
me the next day. 

We had been on bad terms for years, so 
it didn’t matter. Besides—as little children 
say—she began it first. 

‘“Only someone I used to know years 
ago,” I answered. 

“She was in love with you at any 
rate,’ retorted my wile. 

“Not at all likely,” I laughed. 

“Oh, getalong! Anyone could see it.” 

“Oh, I know I don’t understand 
women,” I remarked meekly. 

“No,” remarked my wile’ grimly ; “it 
takes one of her own sex to find a woman 
out.” 

*«She must have been a lovely woman,” 
remarked a gentleman friend of my wife’s, 
a man whom personally I detest.” 

My wile looked daggers at him. 

“T mean once—years ago,’ he ex- 
plained nervously in order to propitiate 
her. My wile snorted angrily. 

“Of course,” I suggested. “She was 
wearing a lovely frock ; any woman would 
appear beautiful in it.” 

Again my wile looked daggers. 

“T don’t know about that,” she said. 
“One had to look under the table to see 
she’d got one on at all.” 

And there I judged it wiser to leave 
them alone together, for I hate to see a 
man and woman quarrel. I wandered 
about aimlessly for some time gazing at 
the luxuriant natural beauties of the south 
in wonderment and longing, as Shelley 
did, for “one to share in my emotion.” 
‘Then I suddenly remembered my friend of 
yesterday and went to see her, but she had 
gone—gone without leaving any address. 
Somehow I felt hurt at her departure. 
My wife had said she loved me, but such 
an idea was ridiculous. If she loved me 
she would not have fled from me either 
to-day or years ago. And yet—and yet— 
I wonder. 
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ELISE CRAVEN 
The Little Dancer who is Earning Z1IOO a Week. 


“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do lovely things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast for ever 
One grand sweet song.” 


This verse is taken from the celebrated poem which Charles Kingsley first wrote in the birthday book of a little girl 
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A GRAND OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN— 


‘« THE SQUIRE'S” SUNNY SMILE ON HEARING THE RECENT BY-ELECTION RESULTS 


The Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P., known to his numberless and devoted friends as ‘‘the Squire,’’ was one of the first and strongest supporters of 
t Mr. Chamberlain's tariff reform policy, so largely responsible last week for the defeat of the erudite ‘‘Cap’n Tommy” Bowles, whose portrait is inset 
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—AND A BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN PEERESS. 


% 
x 


“ Lallie Charles 


THE LADY NEWBOROUGH 


Wife of the 4th earl and daughter of Colonel A. Montgomery Carr of Kentucky. Lady Newborough, who is one of ‘our pretties! American peeresses, is 
sister of Mrs. Chauncey, a charming portrait of whom appeared in ‘'The Tatler” a short time ago 
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WHO’S WHO IN SOCIETY. 


Laltie Charles 
MISS SACKVILLE-WEST MRS. MCKENNA 


Whose family is one of those most deeply interested in the A new portrait of the charming wife of the First Lord of the 
now celebrated trial in Madrid to settle various claims to the Admiralty, who made such a successful début as political hostess 
Sackville peerage at the opening of Parliament 


Rita Marti L 
THE HON. MRS, MARCONI AND HER DAUGHTER PRINCESS BLUCHER OF WAHLSTATT ene 


Mrs. Marconi, who before her marriage was the Hon. Beatrice O’Brien, Who with her husband and family chiefly reside in the Channel Islands 
daughter of the 14th Baron Inchiquin, is the charming wife of Mr. Marconi on the island of Herm. The prince is a descendant of the famous field~ 
of “wireless” fame marshal 
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Debenham 
 Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. paved w_ 


Corn Flour 
prepared with milk is 
wholesome every-day fare 
for the children. 


Children are so well nourished and warmed with \ 
such dishes ascorn flour soup, baked pudding, and 
hot custard that itshould form a daily part of their diet. 


Use good sweet milk, and when buying Corn 


Flour choose Brown Al Polson’s ‘‘ Patent” —the 
finest example of Corn Flour 


manufactured. 
Use only the small quantities of this 
Corn Flour notedintherecipes, because 
it goes so far. Cook thoroughly, 
boiling 10 minutes. All stewed 
fruits—apples, prunes, figs, etc.— 
go splendidly with corn flour 

puddings. 


Famous for over a Century 
for Taste, for Quality, for Value. 


JUMPER SUIT 


WITH COAT TO MATCH 


OUR SPECIALITY 


Tailor made throughout in good 
quality faced cloth, trimmed buttons, 
with collar and waistbelt of black silk. 
Coat and bodice of Jumper lined soft 
silk. In black, navy and colours. 


Price 1 ; 
complete, 6; Guineas. 


TAILOR SUITS 


in six new designs, cut, fitted and 
made on the premises by our own 


highly-skilled men tailors. All at 


65 Guineas. 


New Spring Catalogue, 


profusely illustrated, sent post free. 


GUARANTEED 
KID AND SUEDE GLOVES 
1/11, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6 per pair. 


Npollrcana ; 
nall roun 
ae all the year fod 


Rudge-Whitworth 


Britain’s Best Bicycle 


The Oxygen 
Tooth Powder 


with its wonderful pro- 
perty of giving up oxy- 
gen, destroys the germs 
which give rise to decay 
of the teeth, oxidises all 
food particles which 
may lodge between the 
teeth, and sterilises and 
deodorises the whole 
mouth. It leaves a most 
exquisite sense of clean- 
liness. 


Sold everywhere in dainty metal 
bottles at 1/14. 
Sample and booklet post free from 
A. C. WOOTTON, 

14, Trinity Sq., London, E.C. 


éiyston Elgin 


OM atehes 


| | Durable and Accurate. 
| From £1 to £40. 


Of all Watchmakers & Jewellers | 


§-page Art Catalogue describes in detail the new features of the 1909 Models 
of Rudge-Whitworths, including the 

Patent Combined Celluloid Handlebar Covering and Grips 
Patent Rustless Finish Variable Speed Gears tea atherweight nee adsters 
Patent Brakes All-steel Flush-joint Frames _The Ten Y 


(i ot Prices from £3 15s. cash to £14 12s., or from 7/- per month. The Catalozue is sen Post Free from 
Cotton (plain), hi RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd., (Dept.260) COVENT 
4/= pair. y ] Lonp 230 Tottenham Ct. Rd. V 3 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 160 Regent St., W. 
Cotton (check) CORE ‘ sie > o : and Soreness c ofthe Tae at. Als 
otton (check), an her throat anc ‘ 
B= pair. PATENT, . ene esate “igor and 
RUBBER ° tores at I/- an per box. 
Su (plain), Panel “‘Who, When, and Where? I! don’t quite recollect—” 
= pair. i 


EVANS SONS 
LESCHER & WEBB, Ld. 
x Hanover St. Liverp'l. 
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Gossip fro 


The Italian Shakspere. 

ABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, the 
celebrated Italian novelist 
and dramatist, has just 
written a _ blank - verse 

tragedy on the subject of Phédre. 
It is said that this play was com- 
pleted in seventeen days and that 
he is just putting the finishing 
touches to another drama which 
he has written in a fortnight. 
D'Annunzio, who is better known 
in England as a novelist than as 
a writer of poetical drama, has a 
position in Italy second to none. 
For many years his friendship with 
the great tragédienne, Eleonora Duse, 
was a remarkable incident in his 
life, but the serious rupture which 
followed has never really been 
made up. His methods of work 
are as extraordinary as his manner 
of living. During the day he sleeps, 
rising at about seven o’clock in 
the evening, when he partakes of 
“breakfast,” and an hour later he 
starts to work and writes all through 
the night, retiring to bed again just 
when the household are thinking of 
getting up. D’Annunzio is a great 
believer in the nutritive value of 
eggs and eats never fewer than 
half-a-dozen per day, in which he 
resembles Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
who when on tour swallows daily 
a dozen to a dozen and a half raw. 
Both the great artists are a wonderful 
advertisement of their theory. 


% % 


Mr. Hawtrey at the Royalty. 


M:: Ch 


account 


piece called The Noble Spaniard. 
The company which Mr. Haw- 
trey has gathered round him 
is an excellent one in every 
respect. It includes the inimit- 
able Fanny Brough, Miss Vane 
Featherstone, who was associated 
with him in the old days, Miss 
Gladys Cooper of the Gaiety 
Theatre, and that delightful ° 
young actor, Mr. Athol Stuart. 
The action takes place in England 
about the year 1850, and the 
costumes of that subdued crino- 
line period should prove highly 
interesting, not to say amusing. 
cog 


i cod 


A Pachmann Story. 
[* the memoirs of Santley an 
amusing tale is told of 
‘achmann, the great pianist, 
who has just been saying some 
more disagreeable things. about 
America prior to his departure 
from that country. Once when 
the great English singer was 
returning from Philadelphia to 
New York. he met Pachmann 
on board the ferryboat crossing 
Hudson River. “ Oh, what a 
horrible country!” cried the 
pianist. ‘ Nossing to eat, noss- 
ing to drink except very dear 
wine. I cannot sleep, I get no 
rest. I suffer with my liver, oh! 
I cannot tell you, awful! Ah! 
you remember yen I vas in 
London J vas nice pink and 
vite, and now I am green. Oh, 
it is horrible! I never come no 


arles Hawtrey enters into management on his own 
at the Royalty Theatre on March 20, when he 
will produce Mr. Somerset Maugham’s adaptation of a French 


MADAME REJANE 


A snapshot of the famous French actress, who is now staying 
at Cannes, starting for a morning drive 


only managed to dislodge 


Moffett 


MISS MAUDE ADAMS 


America's famous actress, who takes the part of Maggie Wylie in 
Mr. Barrie's comedy, 'tWhat Every Woman Knows” 


vill 
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more!’’ However, he did, for he lias 
just concluded a highly successful 
tour in the States and is on his way 
back to London. It was during his 
last visit, too, that he said some very 
disagreeable things about England, 
declaring that in matters musical all 
we liked was ‘‘ Noise, noise, noise ! ’” 
Which is strange, seeing that we 
appreciate his own performances so 
much; but then it is allowable for 
such a genius as Pachmann to be 
inconsi tent. 


Mille Rests 


Ore tries hard to think it was 
right for the censor to pro- 


hibit the Follies’ burlesque of Ai 
Englishman's Home, but the more 
we read of what it was going to be 
the more convinced we are -that we 
have missed the most ridiculously 


funny thing that London would 
have seen for a long time. To 
begin with, Mr. Brown -at the 


Apollo was a German alien who 
had set up and prospered in this 
country and was justly indignant 
with his own countrymen, for 
coming and destroying his “ home,” 
especially as the invading army was 
led by an old friend of his in the 
Vaterland. “Vi com and invade 
dis contry,”’ he cries, “ven ve have 
already “captured it years ago?” 
The bombardment by German 
sausages ought to have been very 
funny. too, especially as the terrific 
bomb in the third act was nothing 
less than a huge -polony in an 
advanced stage ol decomposition. 


The finale, too, of the Follies’ company being lost to sight 
under the débris of the fallen “home,” 


and the bombs which 
one book about five minutes after 
the explosion, would have made 


London worth living in for 
months. However, we can but 


bow before the powers that be 
and must be thankful that we 
have Mr. Pélissier and his clever 
company in London at all. 


% 


A Great Revival. 


ersonally we cannot quite 
“see” Mr. Tree as Sir Peter 
Teazle, though doubtless the great 
actor will agreeably surprise his 
most fervent admirers. We should 
have thought, however, that 
Joseph Surface would have been 
more in his line though the in- 
terest of his appearance as the 
elderly husband will be very 
great indeed. Otherwise The 
School for Scandal promises to be 
the most notable revival of the 
year. What a splendid Charles 
Surface Mr. Robert Loraine is 
sure to make, and Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys by her wonderful art is 
certain to make Lady Sneerwell 
a notable performance, while Mr. 
Edward Terry as Crabtree should 
be ideal. But, of course, the 
chief interest of the revival is the 
appearance in the difficult véle of 
Lady Teazle of Miss Marie Lohr, 
who together with Mr. Henry 
Neville as Sir Oliver, Mr. Basil 
Gill as Joseph, and Mr. Lionel 
Brough as Moses, will form a 
cast absolutely unrivalled in this 
generation, 


it 
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THE TA1tLER 


UITE a number of smart marriages 

are on the tapis this spring. Lord 

Douro is to marry Miss Maud 

Coats towards the end of this 

month, which will be a most important 
affair. Son and heir of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Douro was in the 
Grenadier Guards, the smart regiment to 
which his father belonged when Lord 
Arthur Wellesley. He is a keen sports- 
man, a fine shot, and served in the South 
African War. About a year ago he gave 
up soldiering and has since been in much 
demand in society, where he has attended 
many dances, being very frequently seen 
with his débutante sister, 
Lady Eileen Wellesley, 


who is a very pretty girl. 
past glories of the 


The 

W ellington family 
are curiously illustrated by 
a ceremony which is per- 
formed at Strathfieldsaye, 
from whence, on _ each 
anniversary of the Battle 
of Waterloo, a flag is sent 
to the Sovereign, which 
is then presented to the 
Guards quartered at Wind- 
sor. 


tt 


Mis Maud Coe who 

in marrying Lord 
Douro will thus become 
the future Duchess of 
Wellington, is a_ brilliant 


brunette with very dark 
eyes and a pink com- 
plexion. She goes out a 


great deal and ‘has alw ays 
Been particularly noticed. 
Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Coats, have done 
much entertaining at II, 
Hill Street, which they 
purchased some time back, 
and where some yery fine 
concerts have been given 
and the best artistes sang 
for heavy honorariums. 
The elder sister of Miss 
Maud Coats married Mr. 
Lionel Walrond, a_ pale 
young man who sits in the 
House of Commons and is 
the son of Lord Waleran. 
‘The bride-elect is fond of 
sport, and as a daughter of 
a merchant prince should 
reign worthily at some 
future date over Apsley 
House, so historically in- 
teresting and containing 
many relics of the Iron 
Duke. Mrs. George Coats 
will hold a great reception 
after the wedding at which everybody in 


society. will be present. 
Lord Dalmeny, the much-sought-alter 
and heir to Lord Rosebery and 
£250,000 a year, has at last decided on 
who shall be the future Countess of 
Rosebery. Miss Dorothy Grosvenor, his 
fiancée, is a daughter of Lord Arthur 
Grosvenor, who through the sad death 
of little Earl Grosvenor is now _heir- 
presumptive to his nephew, the Duke of 
Westminster. She is only nineteen, very 
English in style and looks, and loves 
sport and country life. It is a very suit- 
able pore, and all fears of a mésalliance 


A HITHERTO 


Marriages 


on the part of the young politician with 
an actress—to which it appears all young 
peers are liable—is averted. 


ord Dalmeny created something of a 
sensation by severing his allegiance 

to his Midlothian electors and appearing 
in the character of a political—well, what ? 
Truly his constituents take the matter with 
much equanimity and think that a mem- 
ber who attends divisions more frequently 
might be desirable. Lord Dalmeny’s 


political aspirations are apparently still of 
a turbulent order, somewhat pr miniscent 
Rosebery. 


of the rebellious However, 


UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF MISS MARJORIE EDEN, THE 


BRIDE-ELECT OF LORD BROOKE 


marriage may mellow his intentions and 
guide him into a channel of conservative 
security. 


ie 


Another member of the Warwick family 
—perhaps the principal one in the 


younger line —Lord Brooke, is to marry 
shortly, and his chosen bride is Miss 
Marjorie Eden, The heir to the earldom 
of Warwick, Lord Brooke, like many 


another heir to an old title, has not shirked 
his duty to his country. He has seen 
military service and is of an enterprising 
temperament. With so gifted a mother as 
Lady Warwick this is not very surprising. 
It is still fresh in the memory of society 
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people how Lady Warwick took Brook 
House (now the property of Sir [Ernest 
Cassel), gave great entertainments there for 
one season when nightly dinners of filty 
covers and a ball once a week were the 
usual things. Before the season was over 
Lady Marjorie Greville, Lord and Lady 
Warwick's daughter, was engaged to and 
has for some time been the wife of Lord 
Helmsley. 
bod te 

Ms Majorie Eden, who ‘‘came out” a 
a few seasons back, has been abroad 
a great deal with her parents, Sir William 
and Lady Eden, and is considered a 
pretty daughter of a pretty 
mother. They passed 
much time in Italy and 
Switzerland, and when Miss 
Eden was presented she 
was quite new to London 
society. Sir William Eden 
has a fine home, Windle- 
ston Hall, in Yorkshire. 


iss Edith Paley is en- 
gaged to Mr. Robert 
Cecil Hamilton, R.N., 
nephew of the Duke of 
Abercorn and son of Lord 
George Hamilton. His 
aunts are Lady Lansdowne, 
Lady Blandford, and the 
Duchess of Buccleuch. As 
one of the handsome 
Hamiltons the bridegroom 
will cut a brave figure at 
, the coming nuptials, and 
£ the bride, who is very 
i sweet, is a most suitable 
* choice. 


Richmond and Gordon 

to thefinger-tips, Lord 
Esmé Gordon-Lennox will 
marry in the near future. 
He is in the Scots Guards 
and is a charming and 
cultured personality. 
Although not of the usual 
military height Lord Esmé 
gives the impression of 
dignity and distinction. 
His fi fiancée, Miss Hermione 
Fellowes, is of distin- 
guished parentage, being 
the third daughter of Lord 
and Lady de Ramsay. 


JAN daughter of 
Miss 


clever 
parents, Marie 
Louise Egerton Castle 


brings popularity with her, 
and her engagement to 
Lord Campden caused no 
surprise. Mr. Egerton 
Castle is much connected 
with fencing as well as literature, some 
books having been written in conjunction 
with his wife, Mrs. Egerton Castle. A 
great muster of literary people is expected 
at the marriage. 


Kate Pragnell 


Captain Gerla Rolambe: heir- presump- 
tive to the Earl of Liverpool, will 
take unto himself a wife, and Miss Holden 
is the lady selected. Captain Foljambe 
is in the Oxfordshire Light Infantry ; he 
served throughout the South African War 
and has since been A.D.C. to the Governor 
of Bombay. Quite lately Captain [ol- 
jambe’s sister’s marriage took place, when 
she was given away by Lord Liverpool. 
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THE TA1tLE& 


UITE a number of smart marriages 
are on the tapis this spring. Lord 
Douro is to marry Miss Maud 
Coats towards the end of this 
month, which will be a most important 
affair. Son and heir of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Douro was in the 
Grenadier Guards, the smart regiment to 
which his father belonged when Lord 
Arthur Wellesley. He is a keen sports- 
man. a fine shot, and served in the South 
African War. About a year ago he gave 
up soldiering and has since been in much 
demand in society, where he has attended 
many dances, being very frequently seen 
with his débutante sister, 
Lady Eileen Wellesley, 
who is a very pretty girl. 


“The past glories of the 

Wellington family 
are curiously illustrated by 
a ecremony which is per- 
formed at Strathfieldsaye, 
from whence, on each 
anniversary of the Battle 
of Waterloo, a flag is sent 
to the Sovereign, which 
is then presented to the 
Guards quartered at Wind- 
sor. 


M*s Maud Coats, who 
- in marrying Lord 
Douro will thus become 
the future Duchess of 
Wellington, is a_ brilliant 


brunette with very dark 
eyes and a pink com- 
plexion. She goes out a 


ereat deal and has always 
been particularly noticed. 
Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Coats, have done 
much entertaining at II, 
Hill Street, which they 
purchased some time back, 
and where some very fine 
concerts have been given 
and the best artistes sang 
for heavy honorariums. 
The elder sister of Miss 
Maud Coats married Mr. 
Lionel Walrond, a_ pale 
young man who sits in the 
House of Commons and is 
the son of Lord Waleran. 
‘The bride-elect is fond of 
sport, and as a daughter of 
a merchant prince should 
reign worthily at some 
future date over Apsley 
House, so historically in- 
teresting and containing 


many relics of the Iron A HITHERTO 
Duke. Mrs. George Coats 


will hold a great reception 
after the wedding at which everybody in 
society. will be present. 


Lord Dalmeny, the much-sought-alter 

and heir to Lord Rosebery and 
£250,000 a year, has at last decided on 
who shall be the future Countess of 
Rosebery. Miss Dorothy Grosvenor, his 
fiancée, is a daughter of Lord Arthur 
Grosvenor, who through the sad death 
of little Earl Grosvenor is now heir- 
presumptive to his nephew, the Duke of 
Westminster. She is only nineteen, very 
English in style and looks, and loves 
sport and country life. It is a very suit- 
able parti, and all fears of a mésalliance 


Mat 


on the part of the young politician with 
an actress—to which it appears all young 
peers are liable—is averted. 


Lord Dalmeny created something of a 

sensation by severing his allegiance 
to his Midlothian electors and appearing 
in the character of a political—well, what ? 
Truly his constituents take the matter with 
much equanimity and think that a mem- 
ber who attends divisions more frequently 
might be desirable. Lord Dalmeny’s 


political aspirations are apparently still of 
a turbulent order, somewhat r miniscent 
Rosebery. 


of the rebellious However, 


UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF MISS MARJORIE EDEN, THE 


BRIDE-ELECT OF LORD BROOKE 


marriage may mellow his intentions and 
guide him into a channel of conservative 
security. 
Ancther member of the Warwick family 
—perhaps the principal one in the 
younger line —Lord Brooke, is to marry 
Shortly, and his chosen bride is Miss 
Marjorie Eden, The heir to the earldom 
of Warwick, Lord Brooke, like many 
another heir to an old title, has not shirked 
his duty to his country. He has seen 
military service and is of an enterprising 
temperament. With so gilted a mother as 
Lady Warwick this is not very surprising. 
It is still fresh in the memory of society 
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people how Lady Warwick took Brook 
House (now the property of Sir Ernest 
Cassel), gave great entertainments there for 
one season when nightly dinners of hilty 
covers and a ball once a week were the 
usual things. Before the season was over 
Lady Marjorie Greville, Lord and Lady 
Warwick’s daughter, was engaged to and 
has for some time been the wife of Lord 
Helmsley. 

bod 


Mss Majorie Eden, who ‘‘came out” a 
few seasons back, has been abroad 
a great deal with her parents, Sir William 
and Lady Eden, and is considered a 
pretty daughter of a pretty 
mother. They  passec| 
much time in Italy and 
Switzerland, and when Miss 
Eden was presented she 
was quite new to London 
society. Sir William Eden 
has a fine home, Windle- 
ston Hall, in Yorkshire. 
Ms Edith Paley is en- 
gaged to Mr. Robert 
Cecil Hamilton, R.N., 
nephew of the Duke of 
Abercorn and son of Lord 
George Hamilton. His 
aunts are Lady Lansdowne, 
Lady Blandford, and the 
Duchess of Buccleuch. As 
one of the handsome 
Hamiltons the bridegroom 
will cut a brave figure at 
the coming nuptials, and 
the bride, who is very 
sweet, is a most suitable 
choice. 
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Richmond and Gordon 

to thefinger-tips, Lord 
Esmé Gordon-Lennox will 
marry in the near future. 
He is in the Scots Guards 
and is a charming and 
cultured personality. 
Although not of the usual 
military height Lord Esmé 


gives the impression of 
dignity and distinction. 


His fiancée, Miss Hermione 
Fellowes, is of distin- 
guished parentage, being 
the third daughter of Lord 
and Lady de Ramsay. 


BN daughter of clever 

parents, Miss Marie 
Louise Egerton Castle 
brings popularity with her, 
and her engagement to 
Lord Campden caused no 
surprise. Mr. Egerton 
Castle is much connected 
with fencing as well as literature, some 
books having been written in conjunction 
with his wife, Mrs. Egerton Castle. A 
great muster of literary people is expected 
at the marriage. 


Kate Pragnell 


Captain Gerald Foljambe, heir-presump- 
tive to the Earl of Liverpool, will 
take unto himself a wife, and Miss Holden 
is the lady selected. Captain Foljambe 
is in the Oxfordshire Light Infantry ; he 
served throughout the South African War 
and has since been A.D.C. to the Governor 
of Bombay. Quite lately Captain Fol- 
jambe’s sister’s marriage took place, when 
she was given away by Lord Liverpool. 
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